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Inevitable Theology 
GEORGE R. DODSON 


HAT is theology? What do the philosophers of religion mean by the term? 
The answer has been given with perfect clearness and entire adequacy by 
Edward Caird. It is this. Philosophy is life becoming reflective, trying 
to understand itself. Reflective life comes late. It is preceded by a long stage of 
spontaneous growth. In this pre-reflective period arise institutions, governments, 


‘and laws. Then men feel the desire to understand the origin, nature, and course 


of development of their political institutions, and the result is political philosophy. 
Likewise, they build beautiful temples before they become curious as to the 
nature of beauty and the canons of art; but in this, as in every other phase of 
activity, the spontaneous stage of creation is followed by the reflective effort to 
understand. ‘The inevitable result is the philosophy of esthetics. To this law 
religion is no exception. It, too, is a luxuriant growth before it becomes the 


‘| object of reflective thought. ‘The temples grew as grows the grass.” But life 


goes on, and men in time begin to think about their religious life, its nature, 


_ function, and significance. That is, theology inevitably arises. 


Whatever the philosophy of religion might have been and may in the future 
be, in our Western civilization it has actually been theology. The course of thought 


| has been from the level of animism and fetishism, up through certain obscure 
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stages to polytheism, then to henotheism, and on to ethical monotheism or 
cosmic theism. Furthermore, the main questions with which the philosophy of 
religion deals at the present time are theological—such, namely, as these: What 
is the outcome of the long development of religious thought? What concepts 
can a twentieth-century man hold of God? What symbols may he use? Or 
must we give up the idea of God altogether, and frankly admit that the long 


process, the climbing of thought through the ages, ends in nothing? 


[From an article in this issue. | 
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There Never Was a “Public” War 


HENRY W. 


HE tenth anniversary of the League 

of Nations is at hand. It will be capi- 
talized by advocates of our country’s en- 
trance into the League. The visit of 
General Smuts will focus public attention 
on international relations. The London 
conference on armaments will evoke world- 
wide interest. Thus THE REeGISTER’s edi- 
torial, “War, Public, Private’, December 
16, is very timely. 

War is polyonymous. Banish it from 
respectable society and it sneaks back 
under another name. Does it cease to be 
abominable when tagged with some new 
euphemism? Is “public” war admirable, 
while “private” war is detestable? The 
distinction which the editorial defined will 
doubtless appear in the approaching dis- 
cussions, but only to mislead. A war by 
any other name would smell as bad. To 
call it policing does not change it. It 
remains what John Hay called it, “the 
most ferocious and futile of human 
follies’’. 


1. There never has been a “public” war ; 
that is, one waged not for a nation’s in- 
dividual ends, but “for police purposes, 
in concert with others, in pursuance of a 
public policy under a general instrument 
such as the Covenant of the League.” 
There never will be such a war. ‘The 
provisions of the Covenant for a war of 
that kind are a dead letter. Not once in 
the ten years of the League’s history have 
those provisions been executed. They re- 
quire an unanimous decision of the Council 
of the League. The Council is composed 
of the representatives of fourteen nations, 
including the five heavily armed nations 
and Germany. When that body, so com- 
posed, reaches a unanimous decision as to 
which is the aggressor in a case of inter- 
national hostilities, then the cow will jump 
over the moon! But suppose the impos- 
sible to happen and the Council to be 
unanimous, would the members of the 
League then make war against the ag- 
gressor? Only those would do so which 
believed that they were thereby further- 
ing their own individual ends. Nations 
do not make war for other than their own 
individual ends. It isn’t done. 


2. The sanctions and guaranties of ‘the 
Covenant were not taken seriously by 
France in 1919, else she would not have 
insisted on the supplementary guaranty 
by Great Britain and the United States, 
to which President Wilson agreed, al- 
though he proved unable to deliver the 
goods. In the Locarno treaties, Great 
Britain guaranteed the western boundary 
of Germany, but Great Britain refused 
to guarantee the eastern boundary. Only 
because the general guaranty of the Cove- 
nant was not trusted were the pledges of 
near-by and especially interested countries 
desired. 


3%. The sanctions of the Covenant, while 
distrusted as safeguards, nevertheless 
serve as the plausible excuse for arma- 
ments. Thus British statesmen justify 
the British navy as the means by which 


PINKHAM 


a faith-breaking nation may be restrained. 
It is always assumed—by the British— 
that Great Britain will never herself be- 
come an aggressor, an assumption that 
history hardly warrants. If the view pre- 
vails that the Kellogg Pact makes our 
country virtually a co-operator in the 
Covenant sanctions against an aggressor, 
then the like justification for our navy 
will be heard: not that we shall ever use 
it for our private ends, but that we must 
have it to use in a “public” war against 
some violator of the Kellogg Pact. But 
does our history encourage other nations 
to be confident that we shall never be 
guilty of aggression? : 


4. At present, and for many years to 
come, the United States could not be con- 
quered, though the rest of the world 
should unite against us. The rest of the 
world would suffer more in making the 
attempt than we should in resisting it. 
The effort to execute the sanctions of the 
Covenant against Great Britain, France, 
Italy, or Japan would not be so p-eposter- 
ous, but it would be so costly that common 
sense revolts at the thought of it. It is 
only when all the great powers agree in 
condemning as a faith-breaker one of the 


smaller nations that the sanctions ap- 
proach practicability. In such a case they 
would not. be needed. Moral pressure 


would suffice. At any rate, no use would 
be found for such armaments as now 
exist. Their only possible use is against 
one another. 

5. Since armaments have no significance 
save for use against one another, as long 
as they exist they will inevitably be com- 
petitive. If both British and Americans 
believe that war between them is unthink 
able, why the haggling over exact naval 
parity? Why should either country care 
how many cruisers the other chooses to 
build? The only practicable limitation of 
armaments is complete disarmament as 
far as international relations are con- 
cerned, such as was imposed on Germany 
by the victor nations, with the virtual 
pledge to reduce their own armaments in 
equal measure. In the Kellogg Pact, the 
nations have promised to seek the settle- 
ment of all their disputes, of whatever 
origin or character, by pacific means only. 
That pledge having been mutually ex- 
changed, the maintenance of ermies and 
navies, ostensibly for defense and _ for 
coercing some faith-breaking country, 
impugns the trustworthiness of sister 
countries and tends toward general sus- 
picion and fear, the seeds of future war. 


6. As Madison and Hamilton maintained 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
the coercion of a state or nation is un- 
sound in principle, having no place in 
a rational human order. Policing re- 
strains wrongdoing individuals. It dis- 
tingnishes between the innocent and the 
guilty. Wer cannot do this, but deals 
with masses of people, involving the good 
and the bad in a common disaster. In 
the nature of the case, since human life 
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is the ground of all values, collective homi- 
cide is always the worst procedure pos- 
sible. Any alternative is preferable to it. 


7. Our Government has not only refused 
on account of the Covenant guaranties and 
sanctions to join the League, but has also 
made clear its policy with regard to the 
Kellogg Pact; viz., that the enlightened 
public opinion of the world is the only 
sanction of the Pact to which it assents 
or will assent. Our official policy is that 
of trust, not suspicion. We make no 
threats of stern action against a violator 
of the Pact. Perhaps it will be violated. 
In that case the situation must be met 
with the utmost wisdom available at the 
time. Jt cannot be specifically provided 
for beforehand without inviting it. 


8. At the last session of the Assembly 
of the League, the British delegation, 
supported by several others, advocated the 
amendment of the Covenant to bring it 
into harmony with the Kellogg Pact. A 
committee to draft amendments will re- 
port and recommend at the next session, 
in September, 1930. A complete harmoni- 
zation of the Covenant with the Pact and 
with the policy of our Government will 
require the excision of the sanctions. 
They were never anything but an ex- 
erescence. Cut them out and the League 
will remain an organized system of con- 
ferences designed to promote international 
understanding and to facilitate co-opera- 
tion for the common good. This is the 
essence of the League. Its many achieve- 
ments to date have been by peaceable 
means. It has employed no force save 
moral foree, the compelling power of 
publie opinion. Conference has furthered 
mutual understanding and appreciation; 
and good sense, common decency, good 
will—which are not lacking in any na- 
tion—have done the rest, finding through 
the League effective expression. 


9. The Covenant thus amended, no 
reason or even excuse would remain for 
the refusal of the United States to join 
the League. But we shall never join it 
while the Covenant retains its stipnla- 
tions for the use of the boycott and of 
military and naval force, dead letter 
though they are. We are to-day further 
from joining than we were ten years ago. 
The League of Nations Association and 
all who deplore the absence from Geneva 
of our representatives should recognize 
the truth of the matter and fix their hope 
upon the amendment of the Covenant. 
The attempt to use the Kellogg Pact as a 
means of making us promise to co-operate 


with the League in a “public” war is 
doomed to fail. 
Friendliness 


The wonder of the mighty pyramids, 
The stateliness of Athens’ noblest shrine, 
The majesty of Taurus, grim and old, 
The grandeur of the castles by the 
Rhine— . 
I quite forgot them all, if I may hear 
The purple martin’s note of friendly cheer, 
—Thomas Curtis Clark, 
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Inevitable Theology and Its Service 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


“If the public realized”, says the author, an eminent theist, “that issues so vast are at 
stake, it would not be impatient with theologians and philosophers of 
religion, but would look on with an interest surpassing that 


HE storm center of thought is at pres- 

ent in the region of theology. One of 
our greatest needs is for the clarification 
of our concepts, so that we may under- 
stand both ourselves and one another. Is 
it possible to clear away the confusion 
and reach conclusions on which we can 
agree, and which will promote fellowship 
and co-operation? I believe that it is, 
and I hope that this article will show that 
it is. 


A Logical Slip? 


First, then, what is theology? What do 
the philosophers of religion mean by the 
term? The answer has been given with 
perfect clearness and entire adequacy by 
Edward Caird. It is this. Philosophy is 
life becoming reflective, trying to under- 
stand itself. Reflective life comes late. 
It is preceded by a long stage of spon- 
taneous growth. In this pre-reflective 
period arise institutions, governments, and 
laws. Then men feel the desire to under- 
stand the origin, nature, and course of 
development of their political institutions, 
and the result is political philosophy. 
Likewise, they build beautiful temples be- 
fore they become curious as to the nature 
of beauty and the canons of art; but in 
this, as in every other phase of activity, 
the spontaneous stage of creation is fol- 
lowed by the reflective effort to under- 
stand. The inevitable result is the phi- 
losophy of wsthetics. To this law religion 
is no exception. It, too, is a luxuriant 
growth before it becomes the object of 
reflective thought. ‘The temples grew as 
grows the grass.” But life goes on, and 
men in time begin to think about their re- 
ligious life, its nature, function, and sig- 
nificance. That is, theology inevitably 


‘arises. 


At this point the alert critic will spring 
to his feet and accuse the writer of a 
logical slip. He will say that the correct 
inference from the course of thought up 
to this point is that the result of reflec- 
tion upon religious life is not theology, but 
something quite different—namely, the phi- 
losophy of religion, and he will point out 
that while theology is a particular kind of 
philosophy, it is not the only one. 
Whereas theology interprets the religious 
life in a way that involves the existence 
of God, reflective thought might arrive, 
l often does arrive, at a world view in 
the idea of God has no place. 


which athletics now inspires” 


The objection is timely and, if not met, 
is serious. The answer is that, whatever 
the philosophy of religion might have been 
and may in the future be, in our Western 
civilization it has actually been theology 
The course of thought has been from the 
level of animism and fetishism, up through 
certain obscure stages to polytheism, then 
to henotheism, and on to ethical monothe- 
ism or cosmic theism. Furthermore, the 
main questions with which the philosophy 
of religion deals at the present time are 
theological—such, namely, as these: What 
is the outcome of the long development of 
religious thought? What concepts can a 
twentieth-century man hold of God? What 
symbols may he use? Or must we give up 
the idea of God altogether, and frankly 
admit that the long process, the climbing 
of thought through the ages, ends in noth- 
ing? For many centuries, in the West, 
man has thought of himself as standing 
in a vital relation to a supreme object of 
reverence and worship whom he calls God. 
As he grew in experience and speculative 
power, his mind has more or less con- 
sciously remolded the concepts of his ob- 
ject of worship which grew up in earlier 
times. The religion of simple faith passed 
away long ago. Religion is now always 
influenced by reflective thought—that is, 
it is always on its way to become a the- 
ology. “A thoughtless religion is not pos- 
sible to thoughtful men. 


Issue of Tremendous Importance 


What I propose to discuss is not any 
historical question concerning obsolete 
stages of development, such as deism, or 
the God of Fundamentalism. The real 
issue is this: Can we, in the light of 
science and philosophy, still believe in a 
God who is both immanent and transcend- 
ent, who, if not a person, is more than 
personal rather than less? 

The issue is of tremendous importance. 
Vast interests are at stake. The battle of 
the thinkers concerns the average man. 
For on the result depends whether we are 
to think of the heart of the universe as 
best symbolized by reason and love and of 
ourselves as children of God, or on the 
other hand regard ourselves as orphans 
marooned on a small planet, a satellite of 
a decadent sun. flying aimlessly through 
space, the outcome of a process in which 
there is no spiritual purpose or noble end. 

We may not be able to solve the prob- 


lem, but we must not ignore it. If we live 
in a universe which is not filled and guided 
by a sacred presence, but which is devoid 
of spiritual meaning and purpose, which 
produced us without intending it and sus- 
tains us without love toward us, we will 
probably accept the situation with sad 
resignation. As we may live without 
friendship, so we may live without faith 
in and communion with God—but what a 
different life! 

Indeed, in this case men may decide 
that such a life is not worth while. They 
will not plant wheat where they think 
wheat will not grow. They do not attempt 
the hopeless. A conviction that the uni- 
verse is hostile or even indifferent may 
have a paralyzing effect on human energy 
and aspiration. 


The Man 


An able writer, formerly president of 
the American Philosophical ‘ Association, 
has expressed the conviction that without 
faith in God and immortality the most 
thoughtful part of our race would perish. 
In his volume, “Nature and Man”, Prof. 
H. B. Alexander writes: 

“And what does this life and character 
imply? Surely it means more than a life 
to be relentlessly snuffed out by the 
Cosmos which has created it! It has ever 
been the cue of those who see in the 
Cosmos a colossal machine, grinding out 
slow fatalities, to summon man to the 
realization of his own weak, paltry, and 
precarious being: he is to consider himself 
the helpless factotum of vain and foolish 
destinies, in whose whim he must humbly 
acquiesce. 

“But such a view of Nature is utterly 
incompatible with human perpetuity. If 
the ideal life is to be but a dream, a 
wraith, a vain chimera of reasonless 
Chaos, it can be only meaningless to men’s 
minds; it can inspire no enthusiasm, no 
effort. 

“The man of the future must have faith 
in Nature. He must believe, as the Greeks 
believed, that the world is alive, or at 
least that it is inspired by reason; and he 
must believe also that his life and what 
he does with it is important in the plan 
and purpose of this world-intelligence. In 
other words, he must believe in and trust 
a God. 

“But the individual factor is not yet 
wholly satisfied. A God for whom this 
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earthly life is a mere spectacle leading to 
naught beyond, a God whose interest in 
creation is no better than the appetite of 
a Roman populace for gladiatorial shows 
—such-a God deserves neither the labor 
nor tie loyalty of the human soul. There 
must be, in the order of Nature, not only 
an ethical salvation in this world, but a 
consummation of the life here begun in 
a world to come, in order to satisfy rea- 
son. Wherefore, the man and the race of 
the future must have faith in a life in a 
world to come, belief in human immor- 
tality. 

“These two great Credos of human his- 
tory, common to all expressions of the re- 
ligious instinct—belief in God and belief 
in immortality—are, I affirm, bound to 
prevail on the earth. All the teachings of 
history and biology, every principle of 
evolution, enforce this view. Races that 
deny these beliefs must disappear from 
the earth, in favor of the better-adapted 
members of their kind. 

“T am not maintaining any a priori 
certitude that there is a God to whom 
man's destiny is meaningful, nor that that 
destiny does not cease with this earthly 
life. But I do affirm that Nature decrees 
that the man who survives, the race that 
persists, must believe these things. They 
are a part of the equipment of the Fittest 
to Survive. 

“Further, I think I may safely add that 
all natural science and natural law, the 
order and meaning which man finds in 
Nature, all that makes a Cosmos rather 
than a Chaos of the universe, is maniacal 
illusion unless Nature keep faith with the 
intelligence which she has generated.” 

No One Denies Reality 

It is quite possible that the professor is 
right. At any rate, if the public realized 
that issues so vast are at stake, it would 
not be impatient with theologians and phi- 
losophers of religion, but would look on 
with an interest surpassing that which 
athletics now inspires. 

Those who understand the situation can- 
not therefore be satisfied with thinkers 
and writers who do not deny but merely 
ignore. Practically the one is the same 
as the other. To the believer in God it is 
intolerable to have his faith simply 
ignored as of no importance. He feels 
that either we have friends and God ex- 
ists, or the opposite is true. Our conclu- 
sions involve elation or depression of our 
spiritual life. The theological question 
will not down, and the first condition of 
a fruitful discussion is a recognition of 
its immense importance. Browning’s Fra 
Lippo Lippi put it well: 

“This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 


Those who can sincerely hold this attitude 
to the universe, who believe that the great 
and good, like Jesus, are places where the 
divine reality breaks through, have a radi- 
ant and joyous vision of the meaning of 
life. If theology can remove some of the 
difficulties in the way of this beautiful and 
inspiring faith, does it not render a service 
of incalculable value? And if it fails, is 
not the result a tragedy? Let us now 
come to close quarters. Let us be theo- 


it means intensely, and means good: 
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logians for a while and consider the sim- 
plest, purest, and highest form which 
theistic faith has yet reached, and also 
its most important rival. 

First, then, that there is a world-ground, 
an ultimate reality, no one denies. The 
question is solely as to its nature. But, 
since we have not a complete descriptive 
knowledge of it, since the most compre- 
hensive thought cannot grasp it in its 
entirety, since we can never complete the 
concept, we are, when we want to think 
or speak about it, forced to use symbols. 
(It is well to remember in passing that 
science itself, as well as philosophy and 
religion, uses, and must use, symbols.) 
Now the issue between the religious view 
of the world and the mechanical philoso- 
phy which is to-day its chief rival is 
wholly a question of the appropriateness 
of symbols. The mechanist contends for 
the view that a machine is the best symbol 
of ultimate reality and that the world- 
ground is more like a mechanism than it 
is like anything else. Theism, on the other 
hand, while admitting that all figures and 
analogies are inadequate, is the faith that 
personality, at its best, which is the high- 
est thing we know, is the least inadequate 
symbol of the creative power in the uni- 
verse and in the process of evolution, 
whom men call “God”, and it explicitly 
declares that this symbol means too little 
and not too much. The essence of reli- 
gious faith has, perhaps, never been stated 
better than by the late Professor Paulsen. 
It is, he says, “the assurance that the true 
nature of reality reveals itself in that 
which we love and reverence as the high- 
est and the best; it is the certainty that 
the good and the perfect toward which the 
deepest yearning of my will is directed, 
forms the origin of the goal of all things”. 
From the first, both science and religion 
have had to use symbols. These were 
once very crude, but there was a principle 
of development in both, so that science 
advanced from magic to Newton and Fin- 
stein, and religion from animism to the 
139th Psalm and to Wordsworth’s poetry. 
Having arrived at this point, we can an- 
swer at once the question so often asked, 
Do you believe in the personality of God? 
The adequate and satisfying reply is, we 
believe that personality is the best symbol 
that we have for God and that it means 
too little and not too much, 


Why Not Agnosticism? 


To modern theism, or cosmic theism, 
which includes the doctrines of immanence 
and transcendence, present-day thought 
knows only one important alternative, 
namely, the view that the ultimate reality 
is mechanism or unconscious force. But 
again the alert critic arises and asks, Why 
not agnosticism? Would that all ques- 
tions were as easy to answer! What puts 
agnosticism out of court is the necessity 
of action. Some of these great problems 
will not be solved theoretically probably 
for many centuries, but we have to act 
now. Life is a forced option. We do not 
know absolutely. There are no demon- 
strations; ‘but almost daily, and some- 
times hourly, we are forced to act as if 
God were the supreme reality, or as if the 
Universe were hostile or indifferent to 
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A refusal to act is itself a de- 
cisive action. Agnosticism says wait, if 
necessary, forever. Life says act now— 
and life’s commands must be obeyed. 

The essence of theistic religion is, there- 
fore, not a conclusion established by argu- 
ment, but a daring faith. It must be 
held, when held at all, in the face of diffi- 
culties. Yet these difficulties are not as 
great as those which the mechanist must 
face. For him, human life with its values, 
its struggle for the ideal, is a miracle. 
There is nothing in the world-ground that 
can account for it. Yet is it not irra- 
tional to suppose that what is purely 
physical and unconscious could produce 
scientists, philosophers, and saints? And 
the problem is not solved by the use of 
the word “emergent”. The transition 
from the lifeless and unconscious to radi- 
ant personality is as great if made through 
a million tiny steps as through one. What- 
ever the world-ground may be, it cannot 
be less than its highest products. Water 
is pumped from our reservoirs into towers 
whence it runs by gravity into our houses. 
But it never rises higher in the houses 
than it stands in the tower. 


values. 


' Racked by Pain, Lives for Love 


So, in the great drama of evolution, “we 
see life rising from the slime and ooze of 
the primal world stuff to the contempla- 
tion of the stars, to love, stronger than 
death, to creative imagining of an ideal 
world. It visions values, which, could 
they be realized in society, would make of 
mankind a godlike community. It is 
racked by pain and driven by hunger, but 
it can live and die for loved ones, for a 
country, for a cause, for an illusion. It 
can give, asking nothing in return. It 
lives by bread, but not by bread alone; 
it can make the earth a garden of peace, 
justice, and friendship.” It is simply in- 
conceivable that this personal life of ours, 
with all its values, its heroism and ideal- 
ism, could emerge either at once, or ever 
so slowly, from the realm of the purely 
physical and unconscious. To believe in 
effects without causes, or with inadequate 
causes is to believe in magic. 

One of the strangest passages in modern 
literature is the closing paragraph of 
Bertrand Russell's beautiful essay en- 
titled, “A Freeman's Worship’. This 
great literary logician represents man as 
standing on the heights and looking down 
with contempt and pity and Promethean 
defiance on the unconscious cosmic: mech- 
which 


anism produced him without in- 
tending it, and which will ultimately 
destroy him and his whole race. Strange, 


is it not, that so lucid a thinker can be- 
lieve in the miracle or the magie involved 
in the production of a brave and exalted 
spirit by purposeless mechanism and un- 
conscious force? 

Yet there are many who apparently see 
no difficulty in Mr. Russell’s position. 
Finding man here, they are content to take 
him as he is. Thinkers of this kind lack 
the cosmic outlook. ‘They are not to be- 
blamed, of course, but their religious life 
will seem undeveloped to those eager in- 
tellects which feel a deep need for some 
conception as to man’s place in the uni- 
verse. There are those, too, who prefer to 


. 
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Jinger in the pre-reflective emotional stage 
of religious development. They try to dis- 
pense with philosophy and theology; but, 
since life is an irreversible process, since 
it inevitably goes on, this attitude cannot 
be successfully maintained. Then there 
are those who point out that pure religion 
is emotional rather than intellectual in 
character, and that men live, not by the- 
ology, but by courage and trust, faith, 
hope, and love. But, even in this attitude, 
theology is implicit, for to say that faith, 
hope, and love are the appropriate re- 
sponses of the human spirit to life and its 
conditions is really to say that the uni- 
verse is of such a nature as to render this 
spiritual attitude appropriate. We cannot 
disbelieve in the universe and believe in 
man. As M. Izoulet has said, and his re- 
mark cuts deep, we cannot base a ter- 
restrial optimism on cosmic pessimism. 
Good men are the fruitage of the universe. 
It says, Man is my child; you believe in 
my children, believe also in me. We must 
never forget that, as Professor Ellwood 
has happily said: 

“Man and man’s intelligence are a part 
of nature, of the universe, and not only 
a part, but the highest and most complex 
part; and we have every reason to believe 
that man reveals more completely the es- 
sential nature of the universe than do the 
stone, the chemical element, or even the 
lower forms of life. Man is a product of 
the universe, and we cannot believe that 
man is absolutely different from the uni- 
verse without violating that principle of 
continuity upon which all science is based. 
If there is a spiritual element in man, it 
must huve come from the universe, or 
from the power behind physical nature; 
and it must be greater in the universe 

than in man, since its development in 
man is still so incomplete.” 


Physical Science Irrelevant 


Many people are inhibited in their re- 
ligious thought and life by a misconcep- 
tion as to the nature of science. They feel 
the impulse to worship and to pray, but 
they suppose that such spiritual activities 
are forbidden by the mechanical nature of 
the universe. Thoughtful laymen who are 
interested in science are, for the most 
part, twenty years behind. They do not 
realize that, while mechanism is useful as 
a working hypothesis in the physical 
seiences and to a certain extent even in 
biology, it is only by an illegitimate ex- 
tension that it becomes a metaphysics. 
Furthermore, it is very important to real- 
ize the abstract nature of science. It be- 
gins by ignoring all of the concrete aspects 
of reality except those which can be 
measured. But what is ignored does not, 
on that account, cease to exist. Remember 
Eddington’s famous example of the ele- 
phant weighing two tons, sliding down a 
grassy slope. Required to find the time of 
descent. In solying the problem the first 
thing to do is to forget about the elephant 
and substitute for it two tons, or rather, 
to be exact, substitute pointer-readings on 
the seale. The mountain flank is replaced 


_by-an angle of sixty degrees—the reading 


plumb line against the divisions of a 
actor; and its verdant covering is 
by the coefficient of friction. 
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These abstractions are elaborated and we 
finally get the answer, 16.5 seconds. That 
is to say, the difference of two-pointer 
readings on the seconds-dial of our watch. 
What wonder that from such abstractions 
as this the mind cannot get back to God! 
It cannot get back even to the elephant; 
for the investigation began by ignoring all 
of the many, very many, concrete qualities 
of the animal, such as its intellect and its 
affection for its master. The formule of 
science continually change, but the ulti- 
mate nature of the physical world remains 
mysterious. All of the symbols that 
science uses are abstract and some of them 
are confessedly fictions. Thus, Sir James 
Jeans, in his recent book, “The Universe 
Around Us”, declares that the curved 
space of HKinstein is “a purely mathe- 
matical and probably wholly fictitious 
space”. The measurements of space and 
time are combined and then multiplied by 
the square root of minus one; that is, by 
what the mathematician himself describes 
as an imaginary number. No real number 
can be multiplied by itself and give minus 
one aS a product. To quote Sir James: 
“It is only when time is measured in 
terms of an imaginary unit of the square 
root of minus one that there is true equal 
partnership between space and time. This 
shows that the equal partnership is purely 
formal—is nothing but a convenient fiction 
of the mathematician.” 

Science knows no final statements of 
truth. Indeed, the physicists are revising 
their concepts with such rapidity that the 
lay reader of science is bewildered. The 
newest thing is the electron theory of 
matter. But some of the ablest thinkers 
doubt whether electrons exist. The for- 
mule of science do not, as the average 
thoughtful man supposes, give us the ab- 
solute truth about the objective universe. 
They do enable us to resume and predict 
a vast number of facts, and this is the 
sole justification which a scientific law is 
ever required to possess. 

In theological discussion, physical science 
is almost wholly irrelevant. for the reason 
that it ignores all of the rich content of 


it 


reality except its metrical, quantitative 
aspects. And in particular it deliberately 
excludes from consideration the data 


which are of supreme importance for re- 
ligion; namely, values, such as beauty, 
justice, and love. Now religion may be 
defined as faith in the reality of values 
and as trust or hope that they will be 
conserved. It is for these realities that 
we live and die. As Dean Inge has said, 
it is only by the path of values that we 
reach God at all. He is the Valor Val- 
orum, the value of values, and their living 
unity. To this, philosophers of religion 
generally agree. Thus one writes that 
“God is simply religion's name for the 
universe under its spiritual aspect”, and 
Prof. H. N. Wieman affirms that “not the 
cosmos in general, but the cosmos as con- 
sisting of possibilities for good, imagined 
or unimagined, is God.” 

I have tried to show that faith in a God 
for whom our highest experiences and 
ideals are inadequate symbols is the out- 


come to date of man’s reflection on his 


religious life in history, that it is a ra- 
tional faith, and that it is not negated by 
science. It seems to me the sanest view 
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that the mind of man 
Those who have lived by it have lived 
most wisely and nobly. It is the faith 
that keeps the victorious tone, that over- 
comes the world, that makes man stronger 
than anything that can happen to him. It 
alone can restore “the lost radiance of 
Christianity”, and give to modern peoples, 
depressed by the prophets of gloom, the 
joy of vision of a better future and the 
courage and strength to bring about its 
realization. 


has discovered. 


“Is it a dream? 

Nay, but the lack of it the dream; 

And, failing it, life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream.” 


The Unitarian’s Best Argument 


Substituting the word “Unitarian” for 
“Catholic”, the calendar of the First 


Parish Unitarian Church in West Rox- 
bury, Mass., reprints the following ad- 
monitions from the bulletin of the Holy 


Name Parish in West Roxbury. “It is 
true for all churches alike’, comments 


Rey. Harold G. Arnold, the First Parish 
minister. 

“The exemplary life of a good Unitarian 
is the best argument one can offer as to 
the superiority of one’s religion over the 
vagaries of belief with which it is sur- 
rounded. Americans are practical people. 
They are always looking at results. If 
Unitarians are no better than their neigh- 
bors of other belief, what must the out- 
sider think? 

“Logic, no matter how keen, sarcasm, 
no matter how cutting, will avail nothing 
against the object lesson which the life 
of a careless or unworthy member of the 
church presents. Every Unitarian is the 
Unitarian Church in little: to the non- 
Unitarian with whom he associates in 
business or community life. Most people 
never see the inside of a Unitarian 
church; they never hear a Unitarian ser- 
mon; they never read a Unitarian book 
or paper. What they know about the 
Church they must receive from their Uni- 
tirian neighbors, acquaintances, fellow 
workers. The most eloquent apology for 
the faith will sound very hollow unless 
the man who speaks it is himself «an 
exemplar of the teachings he knows so 
well.” 


Old Scrooby Church 


Ex-Senator J. S. Frelinghuysen (111 
William Street, New York City); who was 
in Serooby, England, last summer, calls 
attention to the fact that St. Wilfrid's 
Chureh (built two centuries before Amer- 
ica was discovered) in a bad way. 
Ominous cracks have appeared in the 
tower walls, the flooring of the chancel 
has been damaged, the pinnacles are 
tumbling down. If the church in Elder 
Brewster's old home is to be repaired, the 
money must come from outside the village, 
for the parish is miserably poor. 

Those who care to have a hand in the 
good work of repairing the Scrooby church 
may send their gifts to Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
or directly to Rey. C. H. B. Stone (Don- 
caster, England), the vicar of Scrooby. 
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The Leadership of Cain: A Sermon 


REV. NORMAN 8S. DOWD 
Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Canada 


HE story of Cain and Abel comes down 

to us from among the early legends of 
the Hebrew people. It is obscure in origin 
and scholars have found it difficult or 
impossible to trace its hidden meanings; 
but it has significance for us in the amaz- 
ingly impertinent question with which 
Cain responded to the inquiry of God him- 
self. ‘Where is Abel, thy brother?’ asked 
God, and the scornful reply came back: 
“T know not. Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


- 


The question is a rhetorical one, and 
yet it demands an answer. That answer 
is not given in the story, and, although 
the question was propounded almost at 
its beginning, the Old Testament largely 
ignores it. Some of the great prophets 
implied the answer in their teachings, but 
it was not until Jesus appeared on the 
scene that Cain got his answer, clearly 
and unequivocally. One might almost say 
that, while the Old Testament leaves the 
question alone, the New Testament is 
largely devoted to setting forth the answer 
to it. Judaism was a religion of forms 
and ceremonies, of careful observance of 
ritual and sacrifice. It was a theistic re- 
ligion. To the Jew the fear of God was 
the beginning, and the end, of wisdom. 
But Jesus was a humanist as well as a 
theist. He made the synthesis which is so 
puzzling to our contemporary religious 
radicals, finding no difficulty in obeying 
the first as well as the second of the 
great commandments. 

Early in his ministry, Jesus showed 
where he stood in relation to his brothers. 
Cain had only one brother, and he slew 
him. Jesus had more than one, but he 
transcended family relationships; and 
when his mother and his brothers would 
have persuaded him to return to the car- 
penter shop in Nazareth, he looked round 
on them that were about him, and said, 
“Behold my mother and my brethren!” 

The fundamental difference between the 
two types of men could not be more dis- 
tinct and definite. Cain’s question, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?’ expressed his in- 
dividualistic, selfish, barbarie belief that 
his brother had no claims upon him, and 
his surprise at the very suggestion that 
he could have any possible interest in 
anyone but himself. 

We need not take the story literally in 
order to recognize the very direct bearing 
it has upon our own lives. The spirit of 
Cain is incarnated to-day in millions who 
accept his leadership without question. 
It is only natural that this should be the 
case, for his philosophy of life roots deep 
down in immemorial instincts. It is not 
merely as old as the human race; it 
reaches back to the primordial slime—it 
is the essence of animalism, the law of 
the jungle. In the wolf-pack, which kills 
and eats a disabled member, the self- 
interest of Cain is evident; but the wolves 
are wiser than Cain, for they have adopted 


_in God and in sacrifice. 


a form of co-operation. The shark or the 
tiger is a better example, but even the 
tiger manifests some domestic affection. 

It is not without significance that this 
ancient story should have as its protago- 
nist a man who displayed a primitive and 
savage individualism, and who lacked any 
sense of fraternal responsibility. In the 
forest primeval, our early progenitors were 
interested solely in self-preservation ; they 
were frank creatures of a Nature “red in 
tooth and claw’. They fought for life 
with the beasts, matching them in 
ferocity, and developing a cunning su- 
perior to their own. They lived in an 
atmosphere of terror, not only of the 
manifest dangers, but of the far more 
horrific phenomena of a region which they 
peopled with malevolent spirits. Their 
fears are still reflected in the instinctive 
emotions, which we have inherited from 
them, and which breed distrust and hate, 
characteristic attributes of Cain, the 
fratricide. 

Cain was the first thoroughgoing indi- 
vidualist. His father was a friendly chap, 
who called the animals by their first names. 
Legend tells us that Adam had the world 
to himself. If he had been a misogynist, 
we should never have heard of him; but 
he moped about, until God saw that it 
wasn’t good for him to be alone. He had 
a longing for social relationships. Cain’s 
mother was an approachable woman, who 
did not repulse even the subtle serpent; 
she liked company. And his young 
brother, Abel, was a shepherd, an occupa- 
tion proverbially connoting tenderness and 
Sympathy. But Cain found gardening 
more to his taste. He wished to hoe his 
own row, secure in the self-dependence of 
the primary producer. 
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He was, oddly enough, a deeply religious 
man, according to his lights. He believed 
But his lights 
did not illuminate his environment sypfi- 
ciently to show him his relationship to 
his brother. He is followed to-day by 
many people who attend church and go 
through the motions of worship, but who 
fail to see beyond the church walls to the 
slums and garrets of their poverty-stricken 
brothers, or recognize the leadership of 
Cain in their attitude toward industrial 
competition. Cain was the first man on 
record to crush his competitor; he put 
him out of business in spite of the fact 
that their businesses were complementary, 
not competitive. Each would have pros- 
pered if they had worked as partners, as 
co-operators, as brothers. Cain did not 
realize his dependence upon Abel for his 
spring lamb. In his fit of ill-temper, in 
his fury, in his narrow selfishness, he 
actually injured his own interests. He 
paid no heed to the fate of his parents, 
but, like his modern followers, could learn 
only from his own experience. He became 
accursed, the first Wandering Jew, and he 
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stands before the world as a _ horrible 
example. Yet nations and men are to-day 
doing without excuse what this untutored 
son of Adam did in the aboriginal epoch. 
Armaments, tariff-walls, ruthless competi- 
tion, are simply modern expressions of the 
spirit of Cain. Ignorant, unscientific, 
stupid, the followers of Cain are blind to 
the lessons of history, or the advance of 
knowledge. For, as Bertrand Russell tells 
us, “The conquest of nature has made 
possible a more friendly and co-operative 
attitude between human beings, and if ra- 
tional men co-operated and used ‘their sci- 
entific knowledge to the full, they could 
now secure the economic welfare of all.” 
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Cain is thus a misleader, an archaic 
survival from the dim and distant past, 
who thinks himself the fittest because 
he has survived thus far. Men who would 
die rather than appear on the streets 
with an old-fashioned hat, or with a hat 
at all, give their allegiance to an anti- 
quated ethical philosophy, which is re- 
pugnant to conscience and common sense. 
Cain in these days is as out of place as a 
dictator in a democracy; he is the most 
deadly enemy of all that humanity holds 
dear. He motivates’ the gangster, the 
racketeer, the corrupt politician, the mili- 
tarist, and the exploiter of labor. Prof. 
E. A. Ross of the University of Wisconsin, 
one of the foremost American sociologists, 
warns against the followers of Cain. “A 
democracy will use its schools”, he says, 
“to turn out youth ready not only to make 
their calling a service, but to grapple with 
the old egoistic, carnivorous type, and 
eject him from places of influence where 
he can be a sinister model and pace-setter 
for the next generation”, 

One may well turn with relief to a type 
of manhood which is as refreshing as a 
rosy dawn after a starless night. At the 
beginning of civilization stands Cain, the 
extreme individualist, the unlovely and 
unloying primogenitor of mankind. Con- 
trast with him Jesus of Nazareth, stand- 
ing on the peak of human greatness, still 
far in advance of the race. He heard 
the sneering question of Cain on the lips 
of lawyer and Pharisee, and he gave an 
answer which left no room for argument. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?’ asked the 
cold formalist, the scrupulous tither of 
mint and anise and cumin, in the very 
tones of Cain. And Jesus answered with 
the parables of the Good Samaritan and 
the Prodigal Son, with the counsel of 
forgiveness, even unto seventy times seven, 
and his emphasis on the futility of worship 
until one had reconciled himself with his 
brother. He taught the Brotherhood of 
Man to the followers of Cain. But then 
as now they paid scant heed to his words. 
In his day as in ours, the Cainite said to 
his soul, “Take thine ease; eat, drink, and 
be merry.” And there was a follower 
of Cain at whose gate Lazarus sat, and 
the very dogs on the street were kinder 
to him than that rich man. 

Jesus was aware of these things, and. 
he showed to mankind a way of life 
far removed from that of Cain. Not the 
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stultification of the individual personality, 
but the enrichment of it by the expression 
of love in action; not limiting one’s vision 
until it became myopic, but broadening 
one’s sympathies until all men were recog- 
nized as brothers—that was his method. 


CORRESP 


Where are the oS 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In one of your editorials, “Enough of 
Scientists”, issue of November 7, which 
proved most stimulating and valuable to 
me because from beginning to end I dis- 
agreed most heartily with it, you said that 
we had had enough for the time being of 
the testimony of the physical scientists 
about religion, and summoned the social 
scientists and psychologists to the witness 
seat. In Mr. Loughran’s recent letter to 
THe Reorster, Prof. Charles A. Ellwood, 
the sociologist, and Prof. James B. Pratt, 
the psychologist, are quoted, as if in 
answer to your plea, and yet you observe 
editorially that these men are not profes- 
sional theologians and ask, “Where are 
the theologians?” 

It has always been my settled convic- 
tion that we need the testimony of all 
kinds of men regarding the supreme 
values of life; but if it is the theologians 
whose voice just now is most needed (and 
you may be quite right, Mr. Editor, about 
it), may I in all friendliness turn the 
question back to you: “Where are the 
theologians?” You have said: “The lead- 
ing of theology has been consistently 
toward Humanism. Right or wrong is not 
the question: it is the verifiable fact.” 
For me, too, right or wrong is not the 
question: you and I are both, I hope, 
earnest seekers for the truth, and what- 
ever the truth may be, we want to know 
it. But your statement is so surprising 
to me, and so contrary to the conclusions 
reached in my own reading, that, just as 
a matter of enlightenment, I should like 
to know who the theologians are whose 
writings so consistently lead toward 
humanism. The phrase, “the leading of 
theology” must mean either that recog- 
nized leaders in theological science are 
turning toward humanism, or that the 
great mass of less distinguished theo- 
logians are leading in that direction. If 
this is a verifiable fact, as you say, then 
it will be a simple matter for you to cite 
authorities. For my own information and 
guidance in future reading, will you not 
illustrate and amplify your statement by 
names and quotations? 

CHARLES R. Joy. 

‘LoweLL, MAss. 


[Yes, where are the theologians? We 
ask you! We also make reply because it 
is requested. The theological trend does 
not come from theologians. That is the 
point and the pity. The movement in 
theology to-day, as in the early day of 


evolution, comes from without, and not. 


from the church. In this crisis, we have 
_ the outsiders, the scientists, the psycholo- 
"gists, the philosophers, forcing the issue of 


Does Mr. 
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Are we Cainites or Christians? Are we 
growing nobler, finer, more unselfish, more 
co-operative, more like Jesus? Cain or 
Christ—whose leadership shall we follow? 
The choice and the responsibility which 
it involves are inevitable. 


ONDE NOE 


the churehly theologians. 
Take Dr. H. EH. Fosdick’s revelation in 
Harper's for December. That verifies as 
nearly as may be the fact of humanism 
and its tremendous influence. Or take 
President Henry Sloane Coffin of Union 
Seminary, who calls the forces of modern- 
ism and Fundamentalism to join and war 
against “humanism, the scourge of Chris- 
tendom”. Or take Walter Lippmann's 
book on humanism and its amazing re- 
ception. Or take any and all divinity 
schools where there is intelligence—Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Reformed, 
Episcopalian—and the increasing numbers 
of students who go in for humanism. 
Joy doubt it? Let him inquire 
of his own intimate friends who are theo- 
logical professors, and one in particular. 
We report the fact. That is our job as 
journalist. We must know what is going 
on. Of course there are theists, and they 
are writing; but the real pressure of 
thought upon the world is not coming 
from theists. That is why we call upon 
them; and one of the best of them, Dr. 
Dodson, offers our readers a real theo- 
logical broadside. Of course we need the 
testimony “of all kinds of men”.. Who 
said we did not? We regret that we have 
been crowding out one very important 
kind, the scientists in the human field, by 
our too great indulgence of the natural 
scientists. It is a fashion we should like 
to change. We believe a physicist has his 
place in religion, but much more has a 
sociologist, a psychologist, and, most of 
all, a real philosopher and metaphysician. 
“For a season’, we said, but not forever, 
let us gently set aside the natural scien- 
tific outgivings and give more of the 
human factors a show. Not the universe, 
but man, is our proper study. 

We believe Brother Joy was just a bit 
rhetorical when he said he disagreed with 
us “from beginning to end”, for our edi- 
torial was republished in the excellent 
English Congregational journal, Zhe 
Christian World, of London. There must 
have been some good in it—THeE Eprror.] 


humanism on 


The True Patriot 


To the Editor of THr CHRIST1AN REGISTER :—- 


Your issue of November 7 prints the edi- 
torial from The Federal Council Bulletin, 
“Who is the True Patriot Now?” 

The true patriot will support the Goy- 
ernment in its efforts to be at peace with 
the nations of the world. The true 
patriot will give his outspoken support 
to the Army and Navy provided for by 
this same Government, which ‘has offi- 
cially renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy and has agreed to the 
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settlement of disputes by other 
than war’. 

If the writer of this editorial should 
pause to review the causes of the wars of 
this nation, he could not name one war 
which was caused by the militarists or on 
account of military preparedness of this 
country. We were wholly lacking in mili- 
tary preparations at the opening of the 


means 


~ Revolutionary War and the War of 1812. 


We went to war with Mexico to get more 
territory at a time when our ideas of the 
rights of weaker nations were very imma- 
ture. It was the ardent partisans on both 
sides of the line that precipitated the 
Civil War, when Grant was tending store 
in Illinois and Lee tarried at Washing- 
ton, hoping that his native State would 
remain in the Union. How weak we were 
both in our lack of calmness and in our 
preparations when the Maine blew up or 
was blown up in Havana Harbor! Our 
patient leaders did not rush the nation 
into the World War through any confi- 
dence in our preparedness. 

Is it unkind to remind this same edi- 
torial writer that our Christian ministers 
have often been ardent upholders of. the 
issues that have precipitated our wars, 
and bold to hold up to the young soldier 
that Valhalla which exists only in war 
times and is quickly denied when peace 
is declared? 

There is nothing in the past history of 
our Republic, or in the present situation, 
which calls for any criticism tending to 
discredit such reasonable preparedness as 
Congress has ordained and which we now 
have, or for any slurs upon those citizens 
who believe that unpreparedness itself 
can furnish the opportune occasion for 
war, and who believe as well that people 
and nations need most a change of thought 
and a change of heart to bring about 
those conditions which make war unneces- 
sary and impossible. 

WINFIELD HOLBROOK. 

PLAINVIEW, TEX. 


A Right to the NameP 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


However unconscious, is it not a little 
selfish in our friends, the humanists, who 
believe in truth and service, to ask to 
retain our Unitarian name and our 
churches, and to change our hymn books? 
Why do they not build their own churches, 
as the Christian Scientists have done, and 
print their own hymn books? 

Were Dr. George A. Gordon here in his 
prime, he would doubtless—as some one 
recently suggested—clear the confusing 
air. He believed rightly in a definite 
ethical and intellectual basis, call it theo- 
logical if you will. But is it not time that 
some of us plain, everyday Unitarians 
should bear witness to a belief that has 
stood the storm and stress of life, in 
sorrow and in joy—a belief in One God, 
a spirit; in prayer, where “spirit, with 
spirit may meet’; and in love to man? 
So equipped, the simplest soul or the 
greatest intellect can alike live to make 
home and the world better. “With a 
great price obtained I this freedom”—but 
it is freedom. 

CATHERINE W. FAvcon. 

MILTON, MASs. 
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An American Background 


OR WEEKS we have been baffled. The mystery 

does not clear up. It is about a religious book, 
and how somebody missed out on it. A year ago in 
Haarlem, Holland, there appeared, in paper covers, 
“The Background of the Social Gospel in America”. 
A reviewer in a leading literary journal in this 
country duly reported it as something with the real 
stuff in it, searching and sound, with good history 
and philosophic reach. Then André Siegfried quite 
independently named the work to the present 
writer, wondering why it was not known here, and, 
in due course, thanks to him, W. <A. Visser 
"T Hooft’s volume came along. (He pronounces 
his surname Tooft.) Why was it not issued here? 

Before we say another word, we serve notice to 
the publishers in these States that they have each 
and severally overlooked something prime. Let the 
swiftest of them get a copy of the “Background” 
and then decide if he will cable at once for the 
American rights. We think he will, if he has all 
his wit. 

What ’T Hooft does has never been done before. 
Hie shows the development of religion in this coun- 
try to its present social gospel characteristics. He 
begins before the beginning with our religious roots 
in Europe. So far as we know history, we say he 
knows it! Of course, the thing almost stirs the 
epic in a man when he thinks of the background, 
not to say the middle and foreground of this re- 
markable and, in many phases, queer development, 
up from the Calvinism which was countered on the 
flank by Puritanism to produce a peculiar Ameri- 
can religious essence and métier. 

*T Hooft impresses one with his knowledge of the 
realities and their meaning. He gets at the meat, 
and then he salts it till its savor makes a feast for 
the mind and the soul. It is in our opinion the best 
analysis of what we are and how we have got this 
way, with our degraded theology and our social 
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service substitute for religion. It fills a void. 
American church history as written is hardly high- 
class production, what with the sects and the raw 
provincialism that have at last found expression in 
humanitarianism and nothing more. This Dutch- 
man has the free spirit, and a liberal mind of finely 
developed proportions. He takes his stance and 
makes a drive that causes one to marvel at the line 
and the distance of it. The social gospel has come, 
one says after reading this book through, in a dra- 
matic and yet entirely historical progress. The 
issue between the liberals outside the churches and 
the Puritans, which means, at last, the struggle 
between theism and humanism in theology, in the 
founding of this country, with victory won by the 
latter in fashioning our American principles, 
though its advocates were only a handful against 
a host, is a great chapter that anyone not com- 
mitted to the rigors of merely moralized religion 
will find equal to the best in American religious 
writing. 

Another thing that will please one who knows 
how the social gospel is fading away to-day before 
the advance of a new metaphysical interpretation 
of spiritual values—in sum, a theological revolu- 
tion—is Dr. ’T Hooft’s calm and complete exposure 
of the superficialities and inconsistencies of some 
social gospellers. Siegfried remarked last summer 
that the Church will save itself by getting back to 
its proper metaphysical business, which, praise be, 
we are doing. In fact, the only people who will not 
find eager material here will be the Calvinists and 
the social sentimentalists, but they are fast disap- 
pearing, anyhow. 

In the continual warfare between the outer will 
above us and the inner will, one gathers that the 
inner will is gaining its deserved place. The con- 
tributions of the Enlightenment, of revivalism, of 
science, have all led to a religion of this world. 
But we have not had an adequate theology for a 
this-world religion, and that is what ’T Hooft 
clearly points to as the next advance in religion. 
The book is amply fortified in its argument by the 
best thought of religious thinkers of this present 
day on both sides of the Atlantic. The author 
knows them all by name, and knows, too, what their 
opinions are worth. Here, then, is one who under- 
stands us, and who shows the interrelation of reli- 
gious thought and our whole life, including our 


‘political life, that will give one the substance of 


America. 


The Parish Niggler 


OW OUT of the pastorate, and free to speak, 

Herbert Parrish does speak for a host of min- 
isters of all churches about the “nigglers’’, the little 
officious and noisome lay managers of churches who 
are a pest because they take upon themselves, 
without any knowledge and often with no sense, the 
control and direction of the functions for which 
the minister is technically trained. He says: “They 
would laugh at the idea that any clergyman could 
come down to their office and tell them how to 
manage their business in even the slightest particu- 
lar. But when they get on some church board or 
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vestry, immediately they feel competent, and indeed 
divinely appointed, to do to the clergy what they 
would never permit the clergy to do to them.” = It 
is, as he says, “an intolerable system”. But when 
he adds that he never met a minister who did not 
groan under it, we wonder. Is it not true there are 
many churehes in which the minister does function 
as widely as he wishes, and indeed that he some- 
times wishes the burden and the responsibility 
were distributed to other shoulders? It is easy to 
be illogical and severe if one’s own ambitions, not 
to say one’s experience, have been unusual. And 
how many ministers like Mr. Parrish desire to be 
free, as he says, from the “machinery” in order to 
be “apostolic”, and yet are upset when the organi- 
zation is messed up by little lay popes? You can- 
not have everything. Somewhere in his article in 
The Atlantic Monthly there is truth, and our advice 
to all men and women who run any least part of 
their churches is that they read Mr. Parrish and 
see how their own minister feels at times. 


Two Timely Messages 


UR MINISTERS are continually saying sig- 

nificant things in telling style. For example, 
the following from a recent sermon on chureh unity 
by Dr. Minot Simons, in All Souls Church, New 
York: 


Christian liberals are the only ones [he says] who have 
established a basis upon which the church unity movement 
has avy prospect of success. How pathetic is the present 
effort for chureh unity! An immense amount of pious and 
sincere sentimentalism is being expressed in it, but in the 
present sectarian spirit and organization of the churches, the 
real thing hoped for in church unity is very remote. It will 
always be blocked by one thing or another, until it can proceed 
on the liberal basis of a free fellowship. Could anything be 
more illuminating than the recent episodes at St. George’s 
Church, where, in spite of the church, Dr. Fosdick could not 
officiate at a wedding, nor Dr. Coffin officiate at a Communion 
service? The ecclesiastical prohibitions are technical, but 
there they are, inherent in ecclesiasticism, and always a bar 
to church unity. They are not only there, but they are whole- 
heartedly upheld by certain Episcopalians, who talk more and 
mean less about church unity than any other community of 
Christians. 


Another passage from an article entitled “What 
Liberals Want”, by Rev. Lon Ray Call, our success- 
ful minister in Louisville, published in The Chris- 
tian, of Kansas City, Mo.: 


Modern liberals want a new conception of God which will 
take into consideration the universe as we know it to-day 
[writes Mr. Call]. We want a form of religion which recog- 
nizes the extent of the universe in time, its extent in space, 
and the reign of unchanging natural law. We have come 
within a few years to change our minds about the whole 
structure of the universe and the place of man. Science has 
upset many of our opinions. And yet the churches have gone 
on preaching a conception of God more in harmony with the 
world of Moses than the world of modern men. We liberals 
are seeking to redefine reality in terms of modern knowledge. 
We are breaking new ground and the progress is not rapid, 
but we are convinced that a new conception of God must come. 
Our attitude is well illustrated in the episode of the appear- 
ance of Professor Harry Elmer Barnes before the American 
association of scientists in the advocacy of a new conception 
of God. He said in plain words what many of us liberals 
have been trying to say for a generation. The story of how 
he was received, especially by the established religions, is now 
public property. But the liberals treated him differently. He 
has been invited to occupy Unitarian pulpits in many places. 
_ He was the chief speaker at a Unitarian conference. If any- 
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one can help us readjust our ideas of God so that our religion 
will meet the demands of a scientific world view, we want 
to hear what he has to say. As children of the age, we seek 
to know reality as surely as did Moses of old, but we are 
confident that the God of Moses will not be a sufficient revela- 
tion for us. 

Such examples show the mettle, the distinction, 
and the prophetic wisdom of men free and unafraid, 
with the command of their constituencies, Go for- 
ward! What a cause is this! 


Stem and Branches 


RINCIPAL JACKS has long endeavored to 

make education the principal factor in religion. 
As head of Manchester College he has preached the 
gospel that this institution should not be drawn 
more into the orbit of the Unitarian churches’ life, 
but that the churches should be more and more in- 
fused with the educational spirit of the College. 
He is at this theme again, we observe in The In- 
qurer, and he makes a telling case. Both college 
and church are educational institutions; and both, 
in our Fellowship, are dedicated to freedom, and to 
the perpetual finding of truth. The churches are 
places of worship, he admits, but it is “the worship 
of free minds engaged in the study of life and its 
mysteries”; that is, the worship belonging to stu- 
dents in the wider sense, which some think is “the 
deepest worship of all”. That is true; but the 
question is, which way would such worship go, 
toward educational lectureship or toward spiritual 
quickening? There is, in fact, no other question, 
when allis said. Dr. Jacks believes that the college 
should be the stem and the churches the branches, 
and that in the future there will be no propagandist 
aims as we now have them in the denominations, 
but the non-militant spirit of the University will be 
over and through all religion. 


Fourteen Ministerial Points 


HEN A MINISTER FAILS, there is a reason. 

Saintly futility has a low rating. The Dis- 
ciples of Christ, who number a million and a 
quarter of people and are vigorous to.a degree, in- 
structed their State secretaries to find the causes of 
ministerial inefficiency. We dare not say the an- 
swers are given in the order of their importance, 
for every one of the fourteen specifications is 
deadly : 


1. Lack proper and sufficient people. Need of common 
education. sense. 

2. Lack of consecration and &§. False ambition; egotism. 
commitment to the min- 9. Cannot organize and lead 
istry; interest divided people. 
with other things. 10. Depression caused by lim- 

3. Have no adequate vision ited personal finances. 
or program. 11. Natural misfits in tem- 

4. Have no positive message perament and mentality. 
and cannot preach. 12. Personality does not com- 

5. They are too lazy to work mand respect. 
at the job. 13. Narrow-mindedness and 

6. They do not read and pettiness. 
study. 14. A small and weak faith 

7. Lack tact in dealing with that is void of optimism. 


Who will be so wise and mighty as to escape com- 
pletely from the judgment? 
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New Church for All Souls, New York, 
Edifice of Dignity, Beauty, Strength 


HB new edifice of All Souls Unitarian 

Church of New York City, now build- 
ing at Hightieth Street and Lexington 
Avenue, will stand out in its dignified 
colonial beauty against the tall buildings 
by which it will be surrounded. The new 
site of the church is exactly three miles 
north of the old church. 

In its new location, All Souls purposes 
to establish itself as a neighborhood 
church in a section of the new East Side 
of New York City, in which there are but 
few churches of any denomination and 


AS THE 


ARCHITECT VISIONS THE NEW 


which is rapidly being rebuilt with large 
apartment houses. 

The new church will provide a glimpse 
of New England on Eightieth Street. The 
architect, Hobart Upjohn, has designed a 
simple and dignified colonial type of build- 
ing, characterized by strength and grace. 

The colonial design of the main church 
building is adapted to its setting among 
high buildings. The facade and steeple 
are rather massive in design, in order to 
compete with the environment, and yet, 
at the same time, the proportions are very 
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pleasing. It is planned to have a small 
chapel along Lexington Avenue to the left 
of the main building. Back of the chapel 
there will be an inner court, and behind 
that will be the parish house and adminis- 
tration building, connected, of course, with 
the main church building. The basement 
floor of the main building will contain a 
“Fellowship Hall’, with an ample stage. 
This hall will connect with a large kitchen 
underneath the parish house, and to the 
rear of the kitchen there will be a large 
clubroom for Boy Scouts and Girl Seouts. 
On the second floor of the parish house 
will be the church offices; on the third 
floor there will be a social hall, which will 
be used by the church school and the 
various chureh organizations; on the 
fourth floor will be the minister’s study 
and other church offices. The fifth floor 
will be used as an apartment for the sex- 
ton. All these buildings will cost about 
$1,250,000. 

The chureh building should be finished 
by the autumn of 1930. During the con- 
struction period, the Sunday morning sery- 
ices are being held in the hall of the 
MacDowell Club, 116 East Seventy-Third 
Street. 

The historic old 
Twentieth Street and Fourth Avenue, 
which was attended by William Cullen 
Bryant, Peter Cooper, Joseph H. Choate, 
James CC. Carter, Moses H. Grinnell, 
Alexander J. Hemphill, John MHarsen 
Rhoades, the Misses Schuyler. and other 
notable men and women, will be replaced 
by an apartment hotel. It was the third 
building to be used by the society and was 
built seventy-five years ago. Modeled 
after an ancient church edifice built in 595 
in Monza, Italy, known as the Basilica 
San Giovanni Battista, the building was re- 
garded as a notable architectural achieve- 
ment. An imposing and beautiful cam- 
panile was a feature of the original plan. 
The Society had the money in hand to 
build it, but, moved by an impulse of pro- 
found patriotism in the time of the Civil 
War, the church turned the money over to 
its distinguished minister, Dr. Henry W. 
3ellows, to help forward the great work 
of the Sanitary Commission, of which he 
was the organizing and directing genius. 
A farewell service was held in this church 
June 9, 1929. 

All Souls, organized in 1819 following 
a visit to New York City of William El- 
lery Channing, is the oldest Unitarian 
society in the metropolitan area. It has 
had this notable suecession of ministers: 
William Ware, 1820-36; Charles Theodore 
Christian Follen, 1836-38; Henry Whitney 
Bellows, 1839-82; Theodore Chickering 
Williams, 1883-96; Thomas Roberts Slicer, 
1897-1916; William Laurence Sullivan, 
1916-1922. Dr. Minot Simons has been 
minister since 19238. 

The relocation of All Souls to greater 
opportunities for service and the building 
project are only one of several construc- 
tive achievements of Dr. Simons’s min- 
istry. Most of these cannot be tabulated, 
but all of them constitute a record of 
sound and far-visioned spiritual leader- 
ship which should bear more abundant 
fruit in the forthcoming years of the new 
All Souls Church. 


chureh building at 
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Books ae 


An Ancient Thriller 


Now and then, when we are absorbed in one of the mystery stories 
that constitute no small part of the fiction of to-day, our thoughts travel 
back across the years to the first story of the kind we ever read. On the 
shelves in the old home stood a set of bound volumes of Household Words, 


the magazine edited by Charles Dickens. 


Their contents were delectable. 


We can well remember the day when among them, a small boy came upon 


The Dead Secret, by Wilkie Collins. 


Although not now reckoned among 


the best yarns spun by the author of The Moonstone, it gripped its youthful 


reader with genuine magic. 


The chief ingredients of the tale were a 


missing will concealed in a ghostly country house, Porthgenna Towers, 
situated in a lonely region on the coast of Cornwall, the search for the lost 
document by the rightful heir being conducted in an atmosphere of 
suspense and impending danger which was genuinely hair-raising. We 
have read many such stories since, but none have ever been able to inspire 
us with the terror and thrills The Dead Secret was able to invoke. Finding 
it was a memorable experience, such as comes only once or twice in a 


reader’s lifetime. 


The Nazarene 


Tur ReAL Jesus. By Bishop Charles Fiske 


and Professor Burton 8. Easton. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 

THr RENAISSANCE or JESUS. By George 
Tolover Tolson. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $2.00. 

Of these two contributions to the 


present-day discussion of Jesus, the first 
is by the Bishop of Central New York and 
a professor in the General Theological 
Seminary. They bring to their task 
trustworthy critical scholarship and a 
fervent faith. Their aim has been to 
produce a Life of Jesus both “scholarly” 
and “popular”. They have avoided senti- 
mentality. They write with commendable 
restraint. Their book is interesting 
throughout. It is a study of what Jesus 
taught, an examination of the facts of 
his life, and, finally, a brief réswmé of 
what the earliest followers believed about 
him. The book will be widely read; but 
its main interest to readers of Tue Rea- 
ISTER will be to see what these leaders of 
thought in the Episcopal Church believe 
about the Nazarene. Most marked is the 
impression one gets that Jesus was 2 real 
figure, that he seemed to his contempora- 
ries, as to these authors, whatever his 
spiritual powers, a thoroughly human 
figure. The Virgin Birth is considered 
with admirable intellectual honesty; and, 
while not much attempt is made to sub- 
stantiate the doctrine, for adverse evi- 
dence is offered, yet the final word is that 
the doctrine is one “not lightly to be dis- 
regarded”. Concerning the physical resur- 
rection of Jesus, the authors are more 
explicit. They consider the appearances 
of the Risen Christ to have been either 
subjective or objective; and they reach 
the conclusion they were the latter. An- 
other suggestive chapter may be men- 
tioned. What was “the heart of Jesus’ 
Gospel” ? 
these authors say; for “gospel” means 
“good news”, and the Sermon is a state- 
ment of tremendous ethical demands. 


Not the Sermon on the Mount,. 


A. R. H. 


The heart of the Gospel is, simply, that 
God is the Father of Eternal Love and 
men everywhere are His children; which 
sounds very much like Channing, Parker, 
and modern liberal religion. 

The contribution by Dr. Tolson, who is 
a professor in the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion, formerly a Friend and now a Con- 
gregationalist, is extremely significant, 
not in any especial originality of thought, 
but in its historical survey of Christianity 
and its revelation of the urgent idealism 
now emerging as a result of the redis- 
covery of the real Jesus. Dr. Tolson be- 
lieves that Jesus, until recently, has been 
obscured since Apostolic times; that even 
while he lived he was poorly interpreted 
by his reporters and “found willing but 
rather shallow soil in which to sow his 
truth’; that Paul, with his theology of the 
Fall of Man and the Atonement, was the 
real founder of what passes as Christi- 
anity; that the historical Jesus was still 
further lost in the metaphysical specula- 
tions of the creed-makers and in the gen- 
eral doctrines and practices of the Church 
through the centuries; that Paul rather 
than Jesus was the hero of the reforma- 
tion and the source of its doctrines; that 
in the eighteenth century it seemed pos- 
sible that Christianity might become. ex- 
tinet, but that, in the century following, 
“the religion made the greatest and in 
every way the most remarkable progress 
of any century of its history’’—this be- 
cause of the rediscovery of Jesus. Dr. 
Tolson’s book gives “the story of the 
emancipation of religion from an unfortu- 
nate servitude”, in a survey which should 
be heartening to lovers of liberal religion. 
It has been, he points out, a “hundred- 
and-fifty-year” research; but “Protestant 
Scholasticism” and “Christian Pharisaism” 
are waning, and the real Jesus is emerg- 
ing. Our faith, he says, is not “ready 
made”, but the materials only are given 
us to “make up’. We must be content to 
remain in ignorance about much of Jesus’ 
life, and to the uncertain concerning much 
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that the Gospels report; yet the great 
figure of the man is discernible and his 
way of life utters its challenge; and that 
challenge “may be summed up tersely in 
the phrase, ‘Self or service’”. The sec- 
tions on the new attitude of science 
toward religion and on the contributions 
of psychology are especially well done. 
The book is, throughout, both courageous 
and encouraging. He RS: 


Donn Byrne 

DONN ByRNE, BARD oF ARMAGH. By Thurs- 
ton Mecauley. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

This is less a biography than the founda- 
tion for one. In the small compass of 
little more than two hundred pages, Mr. 
Macauley has set down the main facts 
of Donn Byrne’s all-too short career, his 
wanderings, books, and places of habita- 
tion. He also describes something of the 
writer’s literary motives, his methods of 
composition, his personal habits. From 
these chapters, the reader may glean an 
impression of the’ man, who he was and 
what he did. But this is more a sketch 
in charcoal than a full-length portrait in 
oils. Little attempt is made to analyze 
the personality of the man, to get under 
his skin. The life of Donn Byrne was 
tragically brief. An untimely death cut 
short the powers which had _ scarcely 
reached their prime. Already, this young 
Irishman had won for himself a foremost 
place among contemporary novelists. Cer- 
tain of his stories are fiction of permanent 
value. To consider what he might further 
have accomplished, had longer life on 
earth been granted him, offers reason for 
genuine grief. His life story contains 
ample material for a full-sized biography. 
We hope that some day this may be under- 
taken. By what he has already done, 
Mr. Macauley proves himself admirably 
equipped for the task. His book is sym- 
pathetic, well written, convincing, so far 
as it goes. There are some interesting il- 
lustrations, and a full bibliography of 
Donn Byrne’s work. A. R. H. 


Torrential, Vigorous 


A DISCONTENTED OPTIMIST. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 


By M. 8S. Rice. 
$1.25. 


Ten sermons by the popular minister of 
the Metropolitan Church, Detroit. The 
preacher modestly describes them as 
samples of what thousands of his brethren 
are doing continually all over the world. 
But few of the thousands can display 
such adjectival magnificence. Dr. Rice’s 
eloquence is torrential. There seems some 
danger that those who wish to drink of 
the water of life may find themselves 
drenched by it. The preacher’s mind is 
copious. Yet, even to the reader, unwarmed 
by a listening crowd, the sermons are not 
verbiage. There is the vigor of thoughtful 
conviction in them, and the wealth of 
language is not spent on trifling themes. 
They are great themes. Such preaching 
must have had great effect upon a sympa- 
thetic congregation. v. T. P. 
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A Cleric’s First Novel 
MAGNIFICENT OBSHSSION, By Lloyd @. 
Douglas. Chicago: Willett, Clark, and Colby. 
$2.50. 


Robert Merrick, a careless young mil- 
lionaire, is nearly drowned, but is saved 
by a pulmotor which the eminent brain 
surgeon, Wayne Hudson, has provided in 
case of accident. But the surgeon is 
drowned, and the pulmotor which might 
have saved him is in use on the other side 
of the lake, saving the wastrel. The 
wastrel is converted by the incident, re- 
solves to take the eminent surgeon’s place, 
and succeeds. Early in the process he 
comes on the magnificent obsession in the 
surgeon’s journal. It is that one can get 
anything and do anything he wants badly 
enough, if only he enlarges his personality 
by connection with the Major Personality 
of the Universe. This latter is not en- 
tirely convincing, but there is bright dia- 
logue, there are some engaging characters, 
and there is a love story that grips the in- 
terest. Most of the scene is laid in 
Detroit at the height of the automobile 
development. The author is a Congrega- 
tional clergyman who has had several suc- 
cessful pastorates, and he is the author 
of several theological works. This first 
novel is not the work of a tyro, and it 
is worth reading. E. F. 


“Piloting” 

From SANDY Hook To 62°. By Charles Ed- 
ward Russell. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $8.50. 

To most of us, piloting is more likely to 
suggest that famous cartoon in Punch of 
a quarter-century ago than the hair- 
breadth escapes and thrilling adventures 
that Mr. Russell writes of in his extremely 
readable account of over a century's pilot- 
ing in and out of New York. It is a pity 
that the author has seen the necessity of 
including so much that seems irrelevant, 
and it must be confessed that we found 
the opening chapters a little slow in 
getting underway. Mr. Russell’s own ex- 
periences on board a pilot schooner and 
his picture of a pilot’s varied life make 
excellent reading; for here he catches the 
deep-water spirit of his subject. He has 
handled a difficult subject with no little 
skill, and, while it cannot be said that 
the book contains much of literary merit, 
nevertheless it can be recommended to 
those who are willing to forego the nice- 
ties of a well-matured style for interest 
in the records of a century of fighting the 
North Atlantic. A.R. H., JR. 


Health Hints 


THe WHy AND THE 
New York: Charles 


HeALTHFUL LIVING: 
How. By 8S. EB, Bilik. 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

A new book on health is not a novelty, 
but this book is new in that it is thor- 
oughly up-to-date, written well and in a 
sprightly style (American language), and 
because its author is not only a doctor but 
also a physical director, with many years 
of experience in “conditioning” men, 
women, and children, There are chapters 
on exercising, diet, girth control, common 
ailments, and first-aid hints. The author 
is no faddist. He sees little good in 
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“ultra” theories. Our only criticism is of 
a certain ‘“smart-Aleckism’, but perhaps 
that is put in on the same theory which 
sugar-coats a pill. E. F. 


A Challenge 


Do THE CHURCHES DARE? 
Hawkins. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Hawkins is a Congregational min- 
ter in San Francisco. He thinks the 
ehurches are in a bad way and are rapidly 
losing the confidence of the intellectual 


By Chauncy J. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


classes. Thoughtful people, he finds, 
everywhere have lost faith in the old 


dogmas: and religion, if it would main- 
tain any influence among them, must be 
reinterpreted in a new theology. He says, 
“The hope of the Church is neither in the 
Modernist nor in the Fundamentalist, but 
in the man who can translate religious ex- 
perience into the thought-forms of our 
day and through this language can fill the 
lives of men with a new hope.” His own 
contribution to this task is ‘‘a humble at- 
tempt to suggest a possible solution of our 
religious thought and worship by an in- 
terpretation of Christian dogma in the 
light of emergent evolution’. He makes 
a clever and interesting contribution to 
current theological discussion, but what 
emerges is not an interpretation of “Chris- 
tian dogma”. It is rather a new interpre- 
tation of Christian experience with the 
traditional Christian dogmas entirely re- 
pudiated. In taking Prof. Lloyd Morgan 
and other eminent evolutionists as his 
guides, instead of St. Paul and Athanasius, 
he, like Channing and the Unitarians, finds 
that Jesus was not Incarnate God at all, 
but a man in whose splendid humanity 
may be found the moral qualities of God 
revealed. Thus, he says, “when we say 
that we find Deity in the humanity of 
Jesus, we must be prepared to rid our 
minds entirely of the traditional concep- 
tion of Christ with two natures in one 
personality. This conception of Christ be- 
longs to a metaphysical idea of God and 
man, which is foreign to our age. What- 
ever Deity we find must be discovered 
within our human world. It is this point 
of view which renders it impossible for us 
to make the old distinction between the 
human and divine natures which was 
made by the farmers of the orthodox doc- 
trine of the incarnation. He belonged to 
our humanity, and whatever there was in 
him of Deity was the expression of that 
which resided in the creativeness of the 
natural process.” 

Thus the old “Christian dogma” is set 
aside. With it goes the old dogma of re- 
demption by atoning blood. “The Church 
must redefine its dogma of redemption 
before it will be in a position to speak to 
our modern world.” “There is no place 
in our modern scheme of thinking for 
any god who is to stand between us and 
offended Deity, that His wrath may be 
averted from us.”” The question is whether 
the churches will dare to make this re- 
construction of theology to meet the de- 
mands of thodern thought. Our reply 
would be that they will not dare until 
they are prepared to go Unitarian—for 
that is what it would mean. w.A. V. 
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Short Stories 


PRESENT-DAY AMERICAN STORIES. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


A significant collection, indicating to 
what a high level of literary artistry the 
short story has attained in this country 
at the hands of our leading younger 
writers. The assortment includes tales of 
many kinds. To it, Thomas Boyd con- 
tributes a dry-point etching of an incident 
in the life of two American doughboys in 
France. Struthers Burt offers a_ deli- 
cately-tinted watercolor of life in the old 
and new South. F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
effort is a characteristic sketch, in black 
and white, of the career of a Manhattan 
millionaire. Ernest Hemingway’s The Un- 
defeated is a gorgeously colored canvas 
picturing the romance of a Spanish bull- 


fighter. Ring Lardner’s yarn is an idyll 
of lipstick and chewing-gum. Stark 
Young, Morley Callaghan, and Conrad 


Aiken round out the collection with im- 
pressive examples of their story-telling 
gifts. Worth reading for itself, the book 
has an added value as a contribution to 
American literature still in the making. 
A. BR. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THe GeorcIAN NOVEL AND MR. ROBINSON. 
By Storm Jameson. New York: William 
Morrow and Company. $1.00. 

A brief but sprightly discussion of vari- 
ous modern British novel-writers by one 


of their contemporaries. Discriminating 
and discerning. A.R. H. 
A LETTER FROM PONTIUS PILATE’S WIFE. 


Rewritten by Catherine Van Dyke. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

The old letter, known for years, but un- 
doubtedly spurious, told in modern terms. 
Worth reading as an attempt to reproduce 
the atmosphere of early Christian days. 


E. F. 
CRIME IN INK. By Claire Carvalho and 
Boyden Sparkes. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50. 


For more than a generation, David Car- 
valho was a New York handwriting ex- 
pert who proved an influential factor in 
the solving of many crimes, the conviction 
of a throng of criminals. His knowledge 
of calligraphy, gained through persistent 
study and wide experience, made him a 
detective dreaded by lawbreakers. From 
his diaries, records, and spoken memories, 
his daughter, aided by Boyden Sparks, re- 
hearses the stories of a host of famous 
crimes and their solution, among them 
the celebrated Molyneux case, the murder 
of W. M. Rice, the case of the forged will 
of Senator Fair, and many others. Not 
the least interesting of the stories narrated 
is that of the part played by Mr. Carvalho 
in proving the innocence of Captain Drey- 
fus. All lovers of mystery stories will 
revel in this collection of actual experi- 
ences, although they will confess that if 
the writing had been done with a little 
more imagination and literary finish, its 
effectiveness would have been multiplied 
a hundredfold. A. R. H. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Keys 


ROSE BROOKS 


Nancy Parker dragged her little steamer 
trunk out of her eloset, where it had stood 
on end ever since it and she had arrived 
at Miss Walton’s School, three months 
before. 

“Are you as glad to go home as I am?” 
whispered Nancy, snapping back the two 
hasps. “Gracious, are you locked? Be- 
cause if you are, goodness knows where 
your key is.” Top bureau drawer? No. 
Little drawers in the desk? No. 

Half an hour, and Nancy, having rum- 
maged in every probable and impossible 
corner and cranny in her room, sat down 
on the unopened trunk in despair. 

“Oh, well”, she addressed her travel- 
ing companion, “you needn’t be so grim 
about it. Lucky we don’t start for another 
week, I just thought I’d drop in a few 
things here and there, as I came to them. 
T’l1 run down to the locksmith’s now, while 
there’s time.” 

Nancy slipped into her warm tweed coat 
and pulled a soft little brown hat over her 
auburn hair, which would twist into 
bright little curls like a baby’s. Closing 
the door behind her, she hesitated in the 
hall. 

“I suppose Peggy’s key might fit, or 
Betty’s, or someone’s. No, I won’t ask 
them one thing more than I have to.” 
Nancy’s brown eyes darkened unhappily, 
as she came to her decision, and, without 
further hesitation, she went quickly down- 
stairs, out of the door, and started for the 
busy square two blocks away, where she 
had often noticed a tiny locksmith shop, 
its windows strewn with keys. 

“I’m glad I didn’t ask them’, ran her 
thoughts, as she hurried along. “I can’t 
ask them anything. And I thought it was 
going to be the happiest place in the 
world—that’s what I thought school was 
going to be. The first day I thought it 
was heaven. All the girls were friendly, 
but, almost right away, everything was 
queer. And now school is the one place 
I want to get away from. I’m out of 
everything, and not a girl cares, really, 
whether I’m alive or dead.” 

With this extreme and gloomy idea 
reached, Nancy realized she was in front 
of the window of many keys. Turning 
the door knob, to enter, she was greeted 
by a jangling bell, in response to which 
a_gentle-faced old man poked his head 1n 
a door at the back of the shop and called 
pleasantly : 

“Just one minute and I’ll be there.” 

“His voice sounds as if he liked me, and 
I never saw him before”, thought Nancy, 
instantly soothed by she knew not what. 

“Just one minute’, repeated the pleasant 


voice, and next minute a white-haired old. 


man entered and gave her a smile of 
exactly the same quality as his voice. 
“You look”, said he, before Nancy had 


found her voice, “you look as if you were 
in trouble. Well, there’s a key to every 
trouble; don’t you know that?” 

“Tg he joking?” thought Nancy; but be- 
fore she had time to decide, the old man 
went on. 

“You take a look in my window, if you 
don’t believe me’, said he, still smiling 
that magic smile which made Nancy feel 
at once both very small and very friended. 
“You can’t think some one of those keys 
isn’t going to work magic for you?” 

“T can’t open my trunk’, Nancy managed 
to say. “I want to go home, and I’ve 
lost my key.” 

“Nobody in this world ever lost the key 
to going home’, said the old locksmith. 
“That’s the one key I never have to dupli- 
cate.” 

“Oh, I mean”, said Nancy, who by this 
time felt she had left her real ‘self 
far behind and was an entirely new person 
come suddenly to life in an enchanted 
land. ‘I mean-—” 

“We know what you mean”, said the 
old man. “The keys and I know what 
everybody means. We haven’t lived our 
lives for nothing. Now you’re one of 
the young ladies at Miss Walton’s School, 
aren’t you?’ 

“Yes”, said Nancy, feeling inches taller 
and years older at that wonderful word, 
“voung lady”. 

“T'm Nancy Parker. You don’t know 
me, do you? I mean, how did you know?" 

“One of my keys told me’’, said the old 
man. “I keep lots of them in the window, 
so they can get to know the passers-by. 
Then when anybody comes into the shop— 
well, you heard that loud bell, didn’t you, 
when you opened the door?” 

“Yes”, said Nancy, sure that she was 
in the nicest world she had ever entered. 

“That bell is good and loud, to drown 
out what the keys call to me. TI hear 
them both—bell and keys. You heard only 
the bell, didn’t you?” 

Naney had no reply for this, but her 
solemn little face suddenly lighted into a 
smile to match the locksmith’s own. 

“That’s better’, approved the locksmith. 
“Now we shall get on. Before we begin 
on business, I’m going to tell you a little 
story. “Twon’t take but a minute. ‘Once 
upon a time a young lady, or a very little 
girl, I’m not sure which she was, left 
home for the first time in her life and 
traveled off to boarding school. She 


‘thought she was going to heaven, but the 


other young ladies, or very little girls, 
I’m not sure which they are, meant to be 
kind and friendly; but they soon forgot 
about her because she was so lonely and 
very shy. They’re right nice young ladies, 
or very little girls—whichever you decide 
they are—only they’re thoughtless and 
their pretty heads are chock-full of their 
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own affairs. But there’s a key to every 
one of ’em. But to go on with my story. 
So my young lady finds, when her first 
vacation time comes, that she’s pretty 
homesick and she drags out her trunk a 
week ahead of time and she can’t open it. 
She has lost the key.” 

“How’d you know?” gasped Nancy. 

“The keys told me”, said the old man, 
waving toward his window. “But my. 
story has a very happy ending. Shall I 
send up and get your trunk, Miss Parker?” 


“Why, yes’, said Nancy, taken com- 
pletely aback. “I mean, if you will, 
please.” 


The white-haired old locksmith opened 
his order book and took a pencil from 
his coat pocket. ‘“ ‘Miss Nancy Parker’, I 
think you said. Tll send up first thing 
after lunch.” 

“Thank you’, said Nancy automatically, 
and made no move to go. 

“You said it had a very happy ending”, 
she said faintly. 

“Tt has’, the locksmith assured her. 
“Shall I tell you what it is, or would you 
rather find out for yourself?” 


The Brotherhood of the Forest 


DoucLass MALLoc 


I love the man who loves the wood, 
Whate’er his creed, whate’er his blood. 
I may not know his native land, 

His creed I may not understand ; 

But, when we meet within the wood, 
There each is silent—understood. 

We worship then at selfsame shrine ; 

We see the same celestial shine 

On lustrous leaf, on petaled flower; 
We feel the selfsame grace and power; 
Yea, walking on the selfsame sod, 
We worship both the selfsame God. 

I give who loves the wood my hands, 
For here is one who understands ; 

Who loves the wood I give my heart, 
For these responsive echoes start; 
We meet in this sweet brotherhood— 
We meet as Brothers of the Wood. 


Sentence Sermon 


We are laborers together with God. 
—1 Cor. tii. 9. 


“T know you can fix my trunk”, said 


Nancy, “It <ismitethaty’ 
“Oh, no’, agreed the locksmith. “It 


isn’t that.” 

“You said’, Nancy hesitated. ‘‘You said 
there was a key to every one of them— 
the girls, I mean.” 

“T mean the girls, too. There is. Maybe 
you don’t know as much about keys as I 
do, not being a locksmith.” 

“No.” And this time Nancy laughed 
outright. “Maybe I don’t.” 

“Then you let an old locksmith tell you 
one or two secrets of his trade. Now 
trunks are obstinate things. Each must 
have its own key, and no other will do. 
But humans, in comparison to trunks— 
they’re easy as A BC. Carry three keys 
on your key ring, and you'll unlock ’em 
all. You don’t believe me?’ 

“Yes”, said Nancy as trustingly as a very 
little girl. “I believe everything you say, 
but I don’t understand anything you mean.” 

“T never had so nice a compliment’, 
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said the gentle old locksmith. “Will you 
remember the three keys, if I tell you?” 

“T'll remember”, promised Nancy. 

“Will you use them, really use them, 
even if you find some locks a little rusty?” 

“Tll use them’, promised Nancy. 

“The first key’, said the locksmith, 
counting it off on his first finger, “is the 
most important. It’s ‘forget-yourself key.” 

Naney nodded, her brown eyes wide. 

“The second key”, said the old locksmith, 
counting it off on his middle finger, is 
‘do-the-other-person-a-kindness’.” 

“Oh!” said Nancy, light beginning to 
dawn. 

“The third key”, said the old locksmith, 
unbending his fourth finger, is ‘find-out- 
what-interests-the-other-person-most’. You 
see the last two keys depend entirely on 
the first key.” 

“Oh!” said Nancy again, and, without 
another word, she smiled at the gentle 
old locksmith and turned and walked out 
of his door, leaving the bell jangling be- 
hind her. 

Five days later, Nancy again opened 
the old locksmith’s door, and again, above 
the bell’s jangling, a pleasant voice called: 

“Just a minute and I'll be there. Just 
one minute.”> 

“Tt’s me! It’s Nancy Parker!” 

“You’ve got a brand new voice!” said 
the old locksmith, hurrying in. ‘Wasn’t 
your trunk key satisfactory, Miss Parker?” 
Naney thought the old locksmith’s smile 
was even more magic than she remem- 
bered it. 

“Trunk 
They worked! 

“They always work. 
them !” 

“No”, said Nancy, in the same happy 
voice, “and I told Miss Walton, ‘cause she 
asked me why everything was suddenly 
so different, and she said you were one 
of her best friends, too. She said you were 
a philosopher. Are you? Just what is 
one, anyway? I thought you were a lock- 
smith.” 

“T like the ‘too’,” said the old locksmith. 
“Philosopher? Anybody can be one of 
those. I like being a locksmith better.” 

“So do I’, said Nancy. “Lots better. 
And I’m going home to-morrow, and 
‘course I want to go home, ’ecause you do 
want awfully to see your mother and 
father—” 

“IT knew that home key couldn’t get 
lost—not by anyone”, interrupted the old 
locksmith. 

“But I want awfully to come back to 
school, It’s just the way I always thought 
it was going to be, now, and the girls are 


key?” she said. “Oh, that! 
Your three keys worked !” 
Don’t you lose 


he 


Suspicious 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


He did his chores without a word, 
And whistled, happy as a bird; 
His record in arithmetic 

Was good—yet Tommy wasn’t sick. 


In spelling, too, he won an A; 

School wasn’t bad at all that day. 
(His mother’d said that he might go - 
And stay all night with Jack and Joe.) 
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so nice and jolly and I’m in everything. 
They didn’t mean to leave me out—they 
say they thought J didn’t like them!” In 
a sudden burst of mischief, she added: 
“What did the keys in the window call 
to you, when I jangled the bell this time?” 
“Can’t you hear them for yourself, yet?” 
asked the old locksmith in mock surprise. 
“Why, they all sang out together, plain 
as day, ‘Didn’t we tell you she’d make 
that key story you told her come true? ” 
[All rights reserved] 


Books for Children 


SHINER Watson. By MacGregor Jenkins. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

You can still be true to Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn, keep a_ special 
corner of your heart for Penrod and Sam, 
and yet welcome Shiner Watson and his 
chum Peeler Peck. Shiner is a boy with 
a purpose. Feeling that biographers have 
made a failure of their job by spending 
too much time in discussing ancestors, 
tracing influences, and prosy stuff of this 
sort, Shiner undertakes to write of mat- 
ters of vital interest only. ‘Who cares 
about Infancy?’ said Shiner. Chapter 
One plunges into the heart of affairs and 
tells of the best fight the town ever wit- 
nessed. Nor do the succeeding chapters 
prove less thrilling. Between the big fire, 
the Crompton baseball game, and even 
more tender and personal matters, such 
as Shiner’s first girl and his emotional re- 
actions when enjoying his first shave, it 
is hard to choose our favorite. The suc- 
cess which attends Shiner’s effort cannot 
fail to make all biographers give sober 
thought to their method of procedure. 
And for those who are content to enjoy 
the literary effort of others, this book 
will prove highly entertaining. Boys in 
their teens will feel that Shiner Watson 
and they have much in common, and 
older “boys” will smile reminiscently as 
they turn these amusing pages. 


Comp TRup LAND Stories. By BZstella I. 
Lane. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 

The author of this interesting collection 
of children’s stories is the wife of a Con- 
gregational minister in a New England 
town. She told them first to her own 
eight-year-old child, and, finding that they 
worked, submitted them for publication. 
They have imagination enough to make a 
child’s eyes open wide with wonder. At 
the same time they smack sufficiently of 
the truthful and real to be a step above 
fairy tales. It would seem that parents, 
teachers, ministers, and professional story- 
tellers would find in this collection much 
worth-while material. 


Tur Guess Book or Rippips. By L. Jd. 
Bridgman. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50. 


Illustrated riddles in verse! Not too 
easy, not too hard. If you can’t guess, 
turn the page and there’s the answer— 
illustrated, toe, just in case you are as 
foolish as you feel. And funny, too! The 
marine traffic department stations traffic- 
cops with Alanger signals by all angle- 
worms—that are on hooks. A good re- 
serve for the entertainment of young 
visitors. 
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Srtver Boy. By Vance Joseph Hoyt. Bo3- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. $2.09. 


We have all been gripped by the story 
of the Sand Hill Stag, and more recently 
by Bambi, but now a new hero steps for- 
ward, Silver Boy, the gray fox of Topanga. 
We trail him as he hunts, defends his 
young, and finally, wounded, bereft of his 
mate, seeks again the hearthstone where 
in his youth he lost his freedom for four 
long months and then had it graciously 
restored to him. It would be interesting 
enough just to follow along, but the author 
is more than a mere story-teller. As a 
naturalist we owe him a debt of gratitude 
for sharing with us the results of his 
patient study into the psychological proe- 
esses of this wise and resourceful animal, 
perhaps the cleverest of all those in the 
chaparral. And may we thank Dr. Hoyt 
for leaving our animal hero alive at the 
end of the tale, an outcome as rare in 
animal stories as it is satisfactory. Here 
is a book which we shall greatly enjoy, 
whether our years number fourteen or 
forty. 


By Florence Cran- 
New York: 


RAFAEL AND CONSUELO. 
nell Means and Harriet L. Fullen. 
The Friendship Press. $1.00. 

This is a companion book to Filipino 
Playmates. It follows the same style: 
with stories first, and then the applica- 
tion. It is a book, to describe it briefly, 
of stories and studies about Mexicans in 
the United States. The stories are well 
chosen, and the course as outlined in the 
second part is carefully developed. These 
two books make a valuable collection for 
those who must interest and instruct 
children of primary grades. 


SHorry IN THE TANK Corrs. By Bdward W. 
Keever. New York: The Century Company. 
$2,756. 

Shorty Mack and Red Halliday are the 
two youths described in this volume. The 
author was a member of the tank corps 
and participated in the St. Mihiel and 
Argonne offensives. He lives over again 
what he experienced in the adventures of 
the two heroes. They are first in the 
French army. When the United States 
entered the war, they enlisted in the 
tanks. They have enough hazardous ex- 
periences to fill two or three books the 
size of this one. One virtue of the book 
is that it brings forcibly home the 
courage, hardship, and comradeship of 
those trying times. The book is written 
as a personal narrative by Harry 
(“Shorty”) Mack. The author uses a 
familiar style which aims to speak as an 
unlettered youth might. We question the 
value of this method. It may familiarize 
the scenes, but it is not convincing. BEng- 
lish that is fairly correct, other things 
being equal, will tell a story more effec- 
tively. Parents and teachers, also, will 
prefer correctly written English for chil- 
dren. “Shorty” had an unusual oppor- 
tunity ; but he demeans himself, his narra- 
tive, and his subject by constant reference 
to idioms of the street. Only the most 
skilled writers can or should attempt 
dialect. 
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That Triumph of Churchly Art 


Fairhaven, Mass., Unitarians and guests observe silver anniversary 
oj building of great memorial edifice 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS ago in Fair- 

haven, Mass., there was built that in- 
ternationally known triumph of ecclesi- 
astical art, the Unitarian Memorial 
Church, the gift to his parish of Henry 
Rogers. A gathering that filled the parlor 
of the parish house celebrated this anni- 
versary October 28, with a service that 
was preceded by the ringing of the church 
chimes. 

Among the guests were Lady Fairhaven, 
daughter of Mr. Rogers; her cousin, Mrs. 
James Vincent, and Mr. Vincent; Harry 
Bisbee, a member of the firm of architects 
that designed the church; I. Kirchmayer, 
who carved many of the figures in the 
edifice; Rev. George Hale Reed, former 
pastor of the church; and Dr. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, minister of the Unitarian Church 
of New Bedford, Mass. 

Mr. Bisbee gave interesting reminis- 
cences of the building of the church, which 
began in 1901. He recalled that Mr. 
Rogers had many visitors during the erec- 
tion of the church, among whom was 
Mark Twain. Mrs. Anthony H. Mosgrove, 
eustodian during the summer months, told 
of the reactions of visitors to the edifice. 
During the past nine summer seasons, 
there were 19,781 visitors from all over 
the States, Europe, Latin America, and 
the Orient. These, of course, included 
many artists and architects. This church, 
Mrs. Mosgrove felt, had been an incentive 
for the building of cathedral churches in 
other places. 

Mr. Parker remarked that, next to Dr. 
Hodgin, Monsignor Cassidy of Fall River, 
Mass., had made more visits to the church 
than any other clergyman. One day, he 
came, accompanied by a glass man, ‘nd 
after they had admired the glass in the 
windows, Monsignor Cassidy asked: “Can 
you make glass like this?” “If I could, 
I wouldn’t be making glass for you”, was 
the reply. Of the baptistry, Monsignor 
Cassidy asked, “Where can you go in 
Europe and find a baptistry better than 
this?” 

Dr. Hodgin brought congratulations 
from the Unitarian group across the river. 
He said: “If I have come here a little 
oftener than Monsignor Cassidy, it is be- 
cause I find something a little more in- 
teresting than he has found. He comes 
to see the beauty of the church, while 1 
came here usually to see the vital, live 
people who assemble here and make such 
good use of the church. That is the one 
thing that has justified Mr. Rogers’ faith 

.and its’ work—that Fairhaven has de- 
veloped a group entirely worthy of this 
chureh, and that a live institution is 
housed here. The fact that you have the 
_ finest church in the world does not seem 
to have spoiled you. That fact would be 
very satisfactory to the giver.” 
Recalling his days in the Fairhaven 
church, Mr. Reed said: 
“One day, after the service, a man came 
up to me and introduced himself as Mr. 
Reid, the artist of the windows. He 


asked if he could remain in the church 
a few minutes, after all the people had 
gone. Then he stood there alone, with 
the light coming in on every side from 
the beauty he had made. I have used 
that as a sermon more than once—the 
judgment that might come to us if we 
stood with our work all around us.” 


Dr. Crooker Enters 
His Eightieth Year 


For a third time, Dr. Joseph H. Crooker 
is wintering in San Antonio, Tex. As 
Sunday, December 8, was his seventy-ninth 
birthday, the pastor of the Unitarian 
Church, Rey, Edward Day, devoted the 
morning service largely to recognizing the 
life and service of his long-time friend, 
not neglecting in doing so to dwell appre- 
ciatively upon the life and work of Dr. 
J. T. Sunderland, whose birth, training, 
and contribution to liberal thought fur- 
nishes so many interesting parallels to 
the birth, training, and contributions of 
Dr. Crooker. In a State which is largely 
under the control of its four hundred 
thousand Southern Baptists, allusion was 
made to the fact that these two divines 
came out of the folds of the Northern 
Baptists, who not only in their independ- 
eney but also in their liberalism far out- 
distance their Southern brethren. 

Taking as his text, “Still in old age they 
will bear fruit”, Mr. Day dwelt upon the 
wide influence of these prolific writers of 
worth-while books and pamphlets. Through 
some of his more important books, Dr. 
Crooker has greatly encouraged the lib- 
eralizing movement among Congregation- 
alists. Then, too, as in the case of Dr. 
Sunderland, Dr. Crooker’s influence has 
been potently felt abroad, as the preacher 
discovered when in England -this last 
summer. 

In dwelling upon what was said in “The 
Church of To-morrow” on the church’s 
thought of God, Mr. Day said that Dr. 
Crooker has not, because of his frail 
health, been able to take part in stemming 
the tide of the ranker humanism that is 
making so much noise and so misquoting 
the New Testament, and which, in so 
doing, is bringing discredit upon our body. 

A hearty letter from Dr. Walter Reid 
Hunt, extending the felicitations of the 
American Unitarian Association, was read 
at the close of the service. Dr. Crooker’s 
room at the Menger was beautified with 
flowers given by the women of the AHi- 
ance branch. 


$2,000 to Omaha Church 


A fund of $2,000 has been given to the 
Unitarian Church of Omaha, Neb., by Mrs. 
Mary Newton, in memory of her husband, 
William Newton, for years one of the 
trustees of the church and its treasurer. 
The income is to be used for the purchase 
of such books and literature as shall be 
helpful to the minister and the church 
school. 


Enlarged, Beautified 


Ridgewood, N. J., Unitarians formally 
open rebuilt house of worship— 
Sermon by Dr. Shippen 

Unitarians of Ridgewood, N.J., are re- 
joicing over a newly enlarged and im- 
proved church edifice. It was formally 
opened December 8, and, at the morning 
service, Dr. Hugene R. Shippen, now resi- 
dent in Montclair, N.J., and representing 
the American Unitarian Association on 
this occasion, preached on “Loyalty”. 

Representatives of many parishes in the 
community gathered for the neighborhood 
vesper service in the afternoon. A feature 
was the playing of musical numbers by 
a sextette from the newly formed Sym- 
phony Society of Ridgewood, which holds 
its rehearsals in the church building. 

The minister, Rey. Hubert A. Wright, 
thanked everyone who had had a part in 
the rebuilding, particularly the committee 
in charge, the people who had made it 
financially possible, the engineer, the con- 
tractors, and the architect. He developed 
the thought that one could not change 
that which was ugly and plain into some- 
thing that was harmonious and beautiful 
without awakening one’s spiritual insight. 

The improvements are strikingly evi- 
dent, even as one approaches the building. 
Attractive wrought-iron lanterns light the 
stone steps and heavy double doors at the 
front entrance of the edifice. These admit 
one to a roomy vestibule with double 
doors into the church, as well as a side 
entrance into the social rooms. Within, 
the entire appearance of the main edifice 
has been transformed by an indirect light- 
ing system; and the handsome carved 
wood of the reredos, combined with the 
central mulberry hangings directly back 
of the pulpit, gives a churchly and digni- 
fied atmosphere to the auditorium. The 
walls, paneled in a soft shade of creamy 
buff, and the carpeting, of a warm shade 
of mulberry, are in pleasant contrast to 
the dark woodwork. 

The social room immediately adjoining 
may be thrown open or entirely closed off 
from the main church. Here the space 
has been practically doubled, and it is 
charming with its big cobble-stone fire- 
place, its creamy walls, and its lace- 
covered refreshment table, on which glisten 
tall white tapers in silver holders, bowls 
of white flowers, and the inviting silver 
tea and coffee service. New cloak rooms, 
an adequate kitchen, and a new heating 
system complete the plant. 


Bequest to Fairhaven Church 

The Unitarian Society of Fairhaven, 
Mass., is to receive $1,600 under the terms 
of the will of the late Julia A. Sears of 
Fairhaven. 


MrEMPHIs, TenN.—Under the leadership 
of James Holt, the church rooms jof the 
First Unitarian Church are being re- 
painted. As a part of the program of the 
minister, Rev. John C. Petrie, to make the 
church of service to the community, a Girl 
Scout troop now meets weekly in the build- 
ing. and has monthly gatherings of the 
united Scout troops of the city. 
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New Memorials Dedicated in Brookline 


Additions to a sanctuary rich in parish history 


EVERAL memorials recently placed in 

the First Parish Church, Brookline, 
Mass., were dedicated during the morning 
service Sunday, November 24. Among 
these is a pulpit in memory of Moses 
Williams, given to the church by Mrs. 
Albert F. Bigelow and Miss Mary E. 
Williams, daughters of Moses Williams, 
who was a lifelong member of the parish, 
a member of the parish committee and 


A cross has been given to rest upon the 


Communion table. At the back of the 
base is engraved the following inscrip- 


tion: “In Memory of Prentiss Cummings, 
a faithful follower of Jesus Christ and a 


lover of his fellow men. This cross is 
given by his niece, Mrs. Albert Edwin 
Davies, to the First Parish Church in 


Brookline, 1929.” 
During the summer months the walls 


CHANCEL OF THE FIRST 


PARISH CHURCH, 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


On the left, the new Moses Williams Memorial pulpit; windows in memory of former 
ministers of the parish; on the right, the reading desk, which originally was the pulpit 


in the first meeting-house in 


one of the committee in charge of building 
the present church. The pulpit, which is 


of oak, bears the inscription: “In Memory 


of Moses Williams, 1846-1919.” It was 
designed by Allen and Collens and was 
executed by Ross. 

Two flower vases on the Communion 
table are memorials to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen Dexter Bennett and their 
daughter Elizabeth Dexter Bennett. On 


one is inscribed, “In Memory of Stephen 
Dexter Bennett, 1838-1906. Helen Frances 
Bennett, 1841-1927. The gift of their 
daughter, Helen Maud Richardson, 1929.” 


On the other is “In Memory of Blizabeth 
Dexter Bennett, 1874-1914. The gift of 
her sister.” 


Brookline, erected in 1717 

and ceiling of the church have been com- 
pletely renovated and the woodwork of 
the chancel refinished. The present church 
is the fourth meeting-house of the parish, 
which was founded in 1717. On the walls 
and in the chancel are memorials to fifty 
former parishioners and ministers of the 
parish. Rey. Abbot Peterson has been 
minister of the parish since 1913. 


SANForRD, MaArne.—These officers 
re-elected at the annual meeting 
Unitarian Church, of which Rev. Harry 
Lutz is minister: President, John Green- 
wood; vice-president, Atwood Perkins; 
clerk, W. E. Nutter; treasurer, F. E. 
Nutter; trustee, Robert S. Simpson. 


were 
of the 
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Personals 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Lansing Day of 
Cambridge, Mass., have announced the en- 
gagement of their sister, Elizabeth Mun- 
roe, to Charles Stephen Bolster. Miss 
Munroe is of a well-known Unitarian 
family in Boston and is the daughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. James P. Munroe. 
She was graduated from the Brimmer 
School of Boston and from Radcliffe Col- 
lege, class of:1920. She is secretary of 
Tuckerman School Corporation of Boston 
and of the Radcliffe Alumnz Association. 
Mr. Bolster is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Perey G. Bolster of Dorchester, Mass., 
and is a graduate of Harvard College, 
1915, and of Harvard Law School, 1920. 
He is practicing law with the Boston firm 
of Blodgett, Jones, Burnham and Bing- 
ham. Mr. Bolster was formerly president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union and 
he is at present a director of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association and of Tucker- 
man School. He is treasurer both of Star 
Island Corporation and of the Isles of 
Shoals Summer Meetings Association. 


The marriage of Miss Marion I. Lord 
to Robert Hazard on November 1 has been 
announced from New York City. Miss 
Lord was formerly a vice-president of the 


Young People’s Religious Union and a 
member of its executive board. Mr. 


Hazard is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois and a writer by profession. His 
magazine articles relating his experiences 
taxicab have 


as a night driver of a re- 
cently appeared in Scribner's Magazine. 


Rey. William J. Huizinga, formerly 
minister of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Norton, Mass., now studying in 
his native land of Holland, writes the 
following message, which was delayed in 
reaching America in time for the Christ- 


mas issue of THe Reeisrer: “Through 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, I wish to ex- 


press my best wishes for Christmas and 
the New Year to all my American friends, 
especially to the members of my former 
parish in Norton. I am studying this year 
in the University of Groningen, my Alma 
Mater in Holland, and shall be glad to 
America again next summer.” Mr. 
Huizinga’s address is Tolbert, Groningen, 
Holland. 


see 


Robert J. Andrews, for forty years a 
prominent and active member of the First 
Unitarian Church of Sioux City, Iowa, 
died suddenly Tuesday, December 17. He 
had served his city in many public ca- 
pacities, including that of member of the 
City Council under the former aldermanic 
system, and that of mayor under the pres- 
ent commission form of government. He 
had recently served by appointment of the 
Governor of Iowa as a member of the In- 
terstate Bridge Commission. Mr. Andrews 
was a member of the board of trustees of 
the church for many years, and had been 
both the president of the board and the 
treasurer of the church. He was president 
of the Iowa Unitarian Association from 
1913 to 1916, 


\ 
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Midwinter Shoals Reunion 
Hears Various Good News 


The midwinter reunion of the Isles of 
Shoals Summer Meetings Association was 
held in the parish hall of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass. There was a 
large attendance. Newton FE. Lincoln, 
chairman of the reunion, presided. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, entertaining observa- 
tions about the Isles of Shoals were given 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. In his boyhood, 
he and his brother Charles were accus- 
tomed to put into Appledore Harbor in 
their “forty-footer” and become a part of 
the company of Celia Thaxter’s guests. 
Roland Thaxter was a friend of Charles 
Eliot. 

Miss Katharine M. Glidden, executive 
secretary, Y. P. R. U., announced that two 
of the speakers have been secured tor 
Young People’s Week, Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin and Rey. Edwin Henry Wilson of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. William B. Nichols asked for finan- 
cial assistance in completing the furnish- 
ing of the rooms, which is now being dcne 
in the name of Alliance branches or in- 
dividual donors. V. D. Harrington, man- 
ager of Hotel Oceanic, reported on re- 
pairs to be completed in the spring. 

Charles 8. Bolster, treasurer both of the 
Summer Meetings Association and Star 
Island Corporation, announced that the 
Corporation, with the aid of loans by the 
American Unitarian Association, has pnr- 
chased the holdings of Mr. Donovan of 
Lawrence, Mass., at Appledore, so that it 
now owns about. fifteen-sixteenths of the 
island outside the government property 
used for a life-saving station. A tem- 
porary building has been put up by the 
Government on the eastern end of Star 
Island for the use of the coast guard as a 
habitation during severe winter weather. 

Mr. Bolster made an earnest plea for 


increased membership in the Isles of 
Shoals Association. These include $2 


annual membership, $5 co-operative, $10 
sustaining, and $50 for life membership. 
Applications may be sent to him at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Sara Comins spoke briefly of her 
summer in Japan and China; Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge gave a Shoals talk in 
humorous vein; there were addresses by 
Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, Mass., and 
by Rev. Roger F. Etz, secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, who de- 
seribed the summer meetings of his fellow- 
ship held at Ferry Beach. Dr. Etz re- 
joiced in the co-operation of Unitarians 
and Universalists. During the dinner, 
messages were read from Charles B. 
Wetherell, who is recovering from a long 
illness, and from Dr, Horace Westwood, 
who was in the West. 


Hollis Unitarian Church 
The trustees of the Hollis, N.Y., church 
have authorized the change in the name 
of the church from the Liberal Commu- 
nity Church to the Hollis Unitarian 
Church. Believing that Unitarianism 


stands for something definite and forward- 


looking, they feel that they need not con- 
cea the fact under a name that is more 
POP i misnomer than a reality. 


The Christian Register 


The church has conducted a survey of 
the unchurched people of the community 
this autumn. Believing that:in a new 
community like Hollis there must be a 
number of unchurched people, the trustees 
decided to employ a professional canvasser 
provided by the Brooklyn Federation. In 
the two weeks he was employed, he was 
not able to cover the entire community, 
but nearly one hundred names were re- 
turned. A circular letter is to be sent to 
these people calling attention to the Uni- 
tarian church. It is hoped that new fami- 
lies will be added to the membership of 
this church. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


The autumn term ended ‘Thursday, 
December 19. Vacation extends until 


January 8. 

Headmaster and Mrs. Watkins of the 
Tilton School were recent guests of Head- 
master and Mrs. Wetherell and of the 
school staff. Mr. Watkins addressed the 
staff members and answered many ques- 
tions concerning the college entrance 


requirements. 
The Glee Club of Colby School for girls, 
under the leadership of Miss Laura 


Gertrude Shields, and the Glee Club of 
Proctor Academy, led by Miss Eleanor 
Ruth Young, gave joint concerts in An- 
dover and New London, N.H., December 
14 and 15. 

The final candlelight service of the 
autumn term was held in the Chapel, 
December 15. Laurel Pickett, 1930, of 
Lake Katrine, N.Y., conducted the service, 
and Jean Andrews, 1930, of Andover, 
N.H., played organ selections. 

Lieutenant Robert (“Bob”) Fogg of the 
Concord Airport was a guest of the school 
at dinner, December 16, and later gave an 
interesting lecture on aviation before the 
student body and townspeople. 


The annual Christmas party was held 
December 18. The Junior School yre- 


sented a Christmas play, “There Was One 
Who Gave a Lamb.” There was a tree, 
with presents and refreshments. Head- 


master Wetherell read Henry van Dyke’s 


“Christmas Giving and Christmas Living”, 
and Christmas carols were sung. 


Older Hymnals Available 


The First Unitarian. Church of Balti- 
more, Md., has nearly one hundred copies 
of the hymn book, with services, entitled 
“Hymns for Church and Home”, published 
by the American Unitarian Association in 
1903. These books are most of them in 
fairly good condition; and if any of the 
ehurehes would like any or all of these 
copies, they will be gladly sent. Please 
address the Church Secretary, 1 West 
Hamilton Street, First Unitarian Church, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Harold Phillips at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Jri- 
day inclusive, January 7-10, will be Rey. 
Haroid C. Phillips of the First Baptist 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio. Monday. 
January 6, Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital at 12.15 p.m. 


‘Le 


Extension Program, Los Angeles 


Thirty new members have come into the 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
Calif., during the first four weeks of its 
“Extension Program’. In spite of the 
fact that Dr. M. M. Mangasarian, noted 
lecturer, is speaking in the church Sunday 
evenings, the Sunday morning congrega- 
tions have averaged more than 350 at- 
tendants. 

Special features of the program have 
been the competitive writing of essays on 
reasons for belonging to a Unitarian 
chureh and an exhibit of photographs of 
busts of Unitarians in the Hall of Fame, 
both of which projects have been des- 
cribed in the news columns of THE 
REGISTER. 


A Meeting in Vallejo, Calif. 

An informal meeting of Unitarians resi- 
dent in the historic city of Vallejo, Calif., 
was held November 20 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Dickey. Rev. Berke- 
ley B. Blake, Pacific Coast secretary, and 
Mrs. Blake attended the meeting. Dr. 
Blake is planning to have informal meet- 
ings at other California points, not with 
the idea of organizing new churches, but 
rather of keeping these scattered groups 
of Unitarians together. Mrs. T. B. Sears, 
who took the initiative in gathering the 
group together, is teaching a class in a 
Presbyterian Church in Vallejo and. is 
using as her text the late Dr. Florence 
Buck’s “Story of Jesus’. 


Legacy to Los Angeles Church 


The sum of $2,000 was recently received 
by the First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., from the estate of the late 
Mrs. William De Forest Richards. It has 
been added to the permanent endowment 
fund of the church. 
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| The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Church Decorations 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


| 581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. | 


Studio at Monmouth) Me. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals’”’ is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 
Please write for full particulars to 
Cuar.es S. Bousrer, Treasurer 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Wiiiuam B. Nicwots, President 
Car. B. WeTHERELL, Clerk 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


ITask a manto ¢o0 
regularly to 
church 
because this’ country 
needs public 
worship 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Gains at Santa Monica, Calif.; 


Church Building is Planned 


At All Souls Unitarian Church in Santa 
Monica, Calif., the attendance for Sep- 
tember and October this year has shown 
a marked increase over the same months 
a year ago. This has been achieved in 
spite of the fact that the congregation 
meets in a hall so inaccessible and so out 
of the way that some of the congregation 
haye been advised by their physicians 
that they ought not attempt the stair 
climb necessary to reach it. 

Plans and specifications for a chureh 
have been tentatively accepted and sub- 
mitted to builders for estimated costs. 
The minister of the church is Rev. James 
W. Macdonald, who assumed his pastor- 
ate in November, 1927. The church has 
been making consistent gains since that 
time. 


Sale for Tuckerman School 


The Tuckerman School Association rum- 
mage sale will take place March 6, at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. Mrs. 
E. Roscoe McAfee of Cambridge, Mass., is 
general chairman of the sale committee 
and is assisted by Mrs. Katherine 8. Lang- 
maid, president, Miss Greta Sundholm, 
vice-president, Miss Claire E. Honnors, 
treasurer, Miss Helen J. Destemps, secre- 
tary, and Miss Margaret C. Burrage, 
director. 

All contributions should be sent to the 
Second Church, corner of Beacon Street 
and Audubon Road. The committee ap- 
peals to every one interested in helping the 
“ause to set aside rummage now to be 
sent to the church or ealled for by the 
society. 

The Tuckerman School is a normal 
school of religion to train parish assistants 
and directors of religious education. It is 
supported largely by voluntary contribu- 
tion, although it has a small endowment 
fund which it is anxious to increase. 


Lectures on Church Publicity 


Seven of the Unitarian ministers of the 
New York City district recently attended 
a special luncheon of the Adyertising Club 
of New York called for the purpose of 
initiating a more intelligent and larger 
use of publicity in the ctiy. Among items 
on the program was a series of lectures 
covering the various phases of chureh 
publicity. These will be given by some 
of the outstanding men in the field of 
publicity. Several Unitarian ministers 
signed for these courses, 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


O the Ministers and 
Churches of the Iellow- 
ship, to the other Denomina- 
tional Agencies, and to all of 
its other Co-workers and 


T'riends, the 

Unitarian Laymen’s League 
extends best wishes for 
A Happu New Year 


Percy W. GARDNER, President 
ARTHUR BARTLETT, Vice-President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
eation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Spring Quarter, March 31, 
1930. 

For information address President 
SypNrEY Brucy Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


| PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


, 2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
/parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
‘able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support, 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorcE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genenar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establisnes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. LYMAN V. RuTLEDGE, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIB M. FILoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy ont Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Mrs. Faure, Widow of Founder 
of South Africa Church, Dies 


The heroic beginnings of the only Uni- 
tarian chureh in South Africa, the Free 
Protestant (Unitarian) Church of Cape 
Town, are recalled by the death, October 
30, of Mrs. Helena Augusta Johanna 
Faure, wife of David Pieter Faure, 
founder of the church. The Cape Argus 
reviews the story substantially as follows: 

She married Mr. Faure soon after his 
return from Leiden, whither he had gone 
to complete his studies after a course at 
the Theological Seminary, Stellenbosch. 
Mr. Faure, imbued with the liberal ideas 
of the age, could not accept the Confession 
of Faith of the church of his fathers. He 
preached a few occasional sermons from 
one or another pulpit, but, as a conse- 
quence of his views, he received no call. 
Consequently, he began to form a little 
congregation, holding Sunday meetings 
in a room at the top of the South African 
Mutual Buildings. 

At the same time he was official in- 
terpreter at the law courts, a post which 
his liberalism lost him. So dissatisfied 
was he with the justice meted out to some 
half-dozen natives in a certain case that 
he made the whole affair public, thereby 
disclosing his official knowledge and so 
losing his position. Mrs. Faure agreed 


with him that this official disloyalty was |- 


justified by a higher duty, and_ stood 
stoutly by him in the face of fairly gen- 
eral criticism. 

In time the little congregation grew 
strong enough to buy a property, which 
has ever since been the seat of the church. 
Mr. Faure continued his ministry through 
thirty strenuous years. At the end of that 
time a nervous illness incapacitated him 
from regular work, but he continued for 
many years longer to labor in the cause 
of ‘liberalism. 

Mrs. Faure encouraged her husband in 
his long fight for freedom and fair play 
and cheerfully accepted the conditions to 
which prejudice subjected them. 


Essex Teachers’ Courses 


The Essex Unitarian and Universalist 
Chureh School Association has completed 
a six weeks’ teacher training course 
which has been held in Salem, Mass. Nine 
church schools sent representatives and 
the enrollment was fifty-five, with an 
average attendance of thirty-one. Much 
interest has been shown in the work. A 
Methodist church sent several of its 
teachers. 

At the regular monthly meetings of the 
Association, Dr. Thomas H. Billings of the 
First Church in Salem will continue his 
study class, which is considering the sub- 
ject of “Teaching Religion’. The class is 
followed each month by a supper and an 
address on some phase of religious edu- 
cation. 

This Association is an outgrowth of the 
Church School Institutes at the Shoals, 
having been organized several years ago 
by two enthusiastic Shoalers. 
Dr. Florence Buck was active in organiz- 
ing the Association. The Universalist 


The late |’ 
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churches of Salem and vicinity, asked to 
join the Association soon after it was 
started, have given valuable help in mak- 
ing the work successful. 

The officers are: President, Miss Annie 
E. Pousland; vice-presidents, Miss Mar- 
guerite Emilio and Miss Adelaide Lovett; 
secretary, Miss Louise Dennis; treasurer, 
Henry Edwards. 


AND OTHER TALES 


Translated by 


MADAME NORBERT F. CAPEK 


Former Librarian of the Webster 
Branch the New York Public 


Library 


of 


A collection of fascinating old 
folk tales for children from far- 
off Czechoslovakia. Illustrated 


in black and white. 


$2. ] 0 Postpaid 


For sale by 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston. Mass. 


THE WISE JEWELER 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - Massachusetts 


EAGAN 


TOWER CHIMES 


+ 


ha 


A hymnal! program in the morn= 
ing, old favorites at sundown, 
curfew at night—the sweet, ling- 
ering, eagerly - awaited voice 
from the belfry that brings new 
prestige and influence to the 
Church, 


Automatically Rayed by Hand-Recorded kepraducing tolls 


Press a button and the Chimes begin to play. Or, set the 
dial of a clock today and tomorrow at the desired hour a 
program of Chimes music fills the air! The Voice of the 
Church—the Memorial Sublime. 

Price, $4375 and up, Full details on request. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 Deagan Building, Chicago 
New England Home for Little Wanderers 
An open door tor any New 
England child who needs 
ourhelp. Kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 


ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


1 Bromficld §*. Boston 


By Hrsnry Dyer Locke 


An historical sketch of the First Parish (Unitarian) of Watertown, Mass., 
which celebrates 300 years of continuous existence next June. 


This attractive and worthwhile little book is published by the tercentenary 
committee of the parish in connection with the Massachusetts celebration. 
The book has many illustrations from photographs and from old prints and 


$1.00. 


$1.10 by mail. 


For sale by 


THE BEACON PRESS, 


An Ancient Parish 
plans. 
25 Beacon Street 


INC. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Usher (to cool, dignified lady): “Are 
you a friend of the groom?” The Lady: 
“Indeed, no! I’m the bride’s mother.” 
—Chicaygo Tribune. 
“They say Mr. Destyle is financially 
embarrassed.” “Well, he’s horribly in 
debt, but it would take more than that 


to embarrass him.”’—Tit-Bits. 
Whene’er a hen lays eggs, with each 
She is impelled to make a speech; 
The selfsame urge stirs human bones 
Whenever men lay corner stones. 
—Life. 


Ship’s cook (to new 
been on a ship before?” Helper: “Sure. 
I was a gunner in the navy.” Cook: 
“Well, start right in and shell the peas.” 

—Montreal Star. 


helper): “Eyer 


“A few years ago”, says the Bishop of 
Winchester, “there was a cry of ‘Away 
with doctrine! Let’s get back to Christ.’ 
It would be as sensible to say: ‘Away 
with astronomy! Let us get back to the 
stars.’ ” 

Mrs. Brindle: “Now, Mary, I want you 
to be careful. This is some very old table 
linen—been in the family for more than 
two hundred years, and”’— Mary: “Ah! 
Sure, ma’am, you needn’t worry. I won’t 
tell a soul, and it looks as good as new, 
anyway.’—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


A Kentucky girl whose father was an 
undertaker was sent to a fashionable New 
York boarding school for a finishing term. 
One day, one of the girls asked her what 
business her father was in, and, fearing 
she would lose caste if she told the truth, 


she carelessly answered, “Oh, my father’s 
a Southern planter.’—Christian Observer. 


When it came time for Phyllis to go to 
bed, her mother said, ‘‘Now, Phyllis, you 
have been very trying to-day and I think 
you should ask God to make you a good 
girl.” So Phyllis dropped upon her knees 
and prayed: “O Word. I have been very 
mean to-day. Help me not to say ‘Yi yi yi’ 
all day long, but make me a sweet little 
angel.”—Congregationalist. 


One very rainy Sunday the great Spur- 


geon on his way to church was greeted 
by an acquaintance: “This is a dreadful 


day, Mr. Spurgeon.” “Nonsense”, said he. 
“This is the Way the Lord hath made; we 
will be glad and rejoice in it.” At an- 
other time, two young men were disputing 
as to the definition of the word ‘agnostic’. 
They referred the matter to Mr. Spurgeon. 
“Agnostic”, he declared, “is a Greek 
word, of which the Latin equivalent is 
ignoramus.” 

mourned over back- 


A certain pastor a 


slider in his congregation, once a regular 
attendant. He went straight to the man’s 
home and found him sitting before the 
open fire. The absentee placed another 
chair for his visitor. The minister said 
not a word, but took the tongs and lifted 
a glowing coal from the midst of its 
fellows and laid it aside on the hearth- 
stone. He watched the blave die out. 
Then the man opened his mouth: “You 
needn't say a single word, sir; I'll be 
there next Sunday.” 


The Christian Register 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


The modest Pension paid to our 
old ministers helps to make their 
declining years a little brighter. 
The Pension has got up to $725. 
Some bright day, when generous 
friends raise it to $1,000, we'll all 
feel happy and proud. Send annual 
contributions to 


Rey. 


HAroLp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


55 Emmons Road, 
West. Roxbury, 


Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Wee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE __ 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET. BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Chureh and Back 


UU CC CL 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A U.A Phone 
BRB 2680 

HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street. BOSTON 


OHUPODODTANTR ONES eHOOOEEOARESOEUESDTEREREOEEERODEDEDECED OPUDDEDEDLOCTEOPUTOREEPEOETOTLCEOUTECOUTUTLTET ETT 


Next to Stare House 
Rooms with bath $350 up = Phone. Haymarket 298) 


FU UEDOTE OCC 


oo 
BURDETT COLLEGE > 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses. Business Administratiou— 
Accounting—N ormal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management— Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographie—Civil Service 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F H. BURDETT. Pres 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word Ute 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimun 
charge $1.00. Wateb these columme cach 
wook Rate card furnished on request 


De- 
STED- 
Mass. 


COMFORTABLE ROOM in private home. 
sirable and convenient location. Mrs. W. 
MAN, 8 Newsome Park, Jamaica Plain, 


POSITION WANTED as housekeeper or mother’s 
substitute by middle-aged lady. Experienced 
with children. Good references. Write CHRIS- | 
TIAN ReGistTer, C-154. 


EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER wishes position ; 


with adults. References exchanged. Moderate 
recompense. Mrs, J. B. ApAmsS, Epping, N.E., 
Box 223, 


. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 


as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The chnreh is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rey. Howard N, Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, D.D., Meadville The- 
ological School. 12.15 p.m., Hely Communion. 
Week-day se~vices, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
Reec'tal. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, preacher, 
Rey. Harold C. Phillips, First Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.30 a.mM., Chureh School. 11 A.M., Morning 
service; chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 
J. A. C. F. Auer, Ph.D. of Tufts College will 
preach January 5, 

CLEVELAND. OHIO—THE FIRST UNI 


TARIAN CHURCH, Enclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Chureh School; 11 a.M., Morn- 
ing service. 


PARISIL. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST 
Service at 


Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new chureh at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 am. Church office 
at 183 East SOth Street. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFSCTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


